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meeting. No pains have been spared to 
make the meeting profitable for trustees or 
the youngest assistant, for the small town 
librarian or the head of a city system. 
Henry Seidel Canby, editor of the Library 
Review of the New York Evening Post, is 
to deliver the main address on Wednesday 
evening, Nov. 15th. His subject will be 
“Book reviewing and the libraries”. This 
talk will.be followed by a musicale -and 
reception for which Mrs. W. A. Denny is 
making the arrangements. i 
Our library speakers from outside Indi- 
ana will be Miss Effie Power of the Cleve- 
land Public Library, who will discuss some 
phase of children’s work, and Mr. Herbert 
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Hirshberg, Librarian of the Ohio State 
Library, who will speak of the state as a 
library unit. Mr. Hirshberg’s talk will be 
the opening address of the conference Wed- 
nesday afternoon, Nov. 15th. 

Headquarters will this year be at the 
Hotel Lincoln, corner of Washington and 
Illinois streets, and all the sessions will be 
held here. Arrangements as to rooms 
should be made with the management. The 
rates will be about the same as during 
former years. There will be a number 
of interesting exhibits this year, Mrs. W. 
A. Denny of Anderson, President of the I. 
L. T. A., having taken charge of this. 

The week chosen for the conference is 
Children’s Book Week, but it seemed for 
various reasons better to hold to the dates 
originally selected. Local libraries may 
choose to hold their Children’s Book Week 
either earlier or later. Undoubtedly some 
fresh ideas will be gleaned from the con- 
ference. After Mr. Hirshberg’s talk Wed- 
nesday afternoon, the Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary and staff will be hosts at a tea in 
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The Executive Committees of the I. L. 
A. and the I. L. T. A. have developed a 
very interesting program for the joint state 
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the Library at Meridian and St. Clair 
streets. The well-planned Children’s Book 
Week exhibits here will offer many sug- 
gestions to visiting librarians. 

Thursday morning will be given over to 
several round tables for trustees from towns 
of various sizes and for librarians. The 
programs for these will be informal but 
well planned, and are in charge of Mrs. 
Denny and Miss Alice Stevens, who as Vice- 
President succeeded Miss Ticer on her re- 
moval from the state. It is hoped that 
Miss Ticer will be able to be present for 
part of the conference. 

Thursday afternoon has been assigned for 
Children’s Work conference and for the 
Third Annual County Library conference. 
Miss McAfee of Evansville will have charge 
of the first conference, at which Miss Power 
will be the speaker of the afternoon, while 
Miss Metz of Fort Wayne is preparing the 
county program. 

Thursday evening will be given over to 
the Library Dinner which has become such 
a pleasant feature of recent meetings. The 
informal program which will follow is being 
arranged by “Scott and Scott”. Those who 
were present at the Extravaganza of two 
years ago will not want to miss anything 
presented by Misses Carrie and Jennie Scott. 
Miss Elizabeth Ohr has charge of the music 
for the evening. 

The final morning’s session will have a 
business session first, then discussions of 
Library Week and its result by Mr. Ed- 
mund L. Craig and Miss Margaret Wade, 
and close with talks on “The reading of 
books” by Miss Ethel McCollough and Sena- 
tor Oliver Holmes of Gary. 

If your library is not represented at the 
meeting by librarians and trustees it will 
be a distinct loss to your community. See 
that delegates are appointed at once and 
that their expenses are met from library 
funds. This is a legitimate library expense 
and benefits the institution quite as much 
as the delegates. A number of libraries are 
planning to close during the date of the 
meeting so that all the staff may derive the 
benefits of the conference and come back 
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to work with new ideas and fresh zest. 
Our schools close for state teachers’ meet- 
ings and our communities will have greater 
confidence in the library workers who prove 
by attendance at their state meetings that 
they are keeping in touch with professional 
developments. 


LOUIS J. BAILEY LEAVES INDIANA. 


The Indiana Library Association and the 
library movement in the state as a whole 
suffers a serious loss in the removal of Mr. 
Louis J. Bailey from the Gary Public Li- 
brary to the Public Library at Flint, Mich- 
igan. Mr. Bailey has been in charge of 
the Gary Library from the very first and 
the present strength of the system is largely 
due to his ability, vision and initiative. The 
city of Gary of which he was a “pioneer” 
will miss him keenly as he has always taken 
an active part in community activities. 

Mr. Bailey’s counsel and efforts have 
always aided in the work of the Indiana 
Library Association and indirectly in the 
Indiana Library Trustees’ Association. He 
was president of the I. L. A. at the Marion 
meeting in 1913, and its host at the meeting 
at Gary in 1915. He took charge of the 
Indiana campaign in 1917 in the first “Books 
for Soldiers” campaign, and later had’ 
charge of one of the coast shipping stations. 

The best wishes of a host of Indiana 
friends go with him to his new home, where 
in an industrial town which has grown from 
10,000 to 100,000 during the past 20 years, 
he will again face many of the problems 
which he has so successfully solved in Gary. 
His successor is to be Wm. J. Hamilton of 
the Public Library Commission. 


CHANGES ON THE COMMISSION 
STAFF. 


The usual summer changes on the staff 
of the Public Library Commission were this 
year more numerous than ever. Miss Har- 


riett Root, senior organizer for the past 
two years, has resigned to return to her 
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home in York, Pennsylvania. She will be 
succeeded by Miss Elizabeth Ronan, form- 
erly with the Commission but more recently 
librarian of the Public Library at Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

Miss Mayme C. Snipes has been elected 
librarian of the Switzerland County Library 
at Vevay. Miss Snipes, who has been with 
the Commission since 1919, is a former 
president of the I. L. A. and was responsible 
for the installation of the first Indiana Li- 
brary book wagon, that at Plainfield. Her 
place as organizer is taken by Miss Jean M. 
Sexton of the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment, who is succeeded in turn by Nellie K. 
Free of Anderson. 

Miss Ruth F. Stevens, who for the past 
year has been office assistant and reviser 
at the summer school for librarians, on 
Sept. 1st took charge of the Nappanee Pub- 
lic Library. Miss Mabel R. McColgin, a 
graduate of Western College for Women, 
has been appointed to succeed Miss Stevens. 

Miss Della Frances Northey has been ap- 
pointed acting secretary of the Commission. 


HUMANIZING THE LIBRARY. 
Milton J. Ferguson, California State Library. 


The great difficulty, as I see it, is that the 
library profession has grown up on an un- 
wholesome diet of penury. No other public 
service is being maintained at such a low 
rate. The people expect the library to func- 
tion on almost nothing a year; and libra- 
rians themselves have too generally ac- 
quiesced in the arrangement. It would be 
considered little short of sacrilegious to hint 
that the openhandedness of a certain well- 
intentioned millionaire had led the public 
to view their libraries as a free will gift 
of the gods, as something capable of living 
without visible means of support, as an 
institution sentimentally valuable but 
scarcely worth paying for on the tax bill; 
and yet without doubt there is a grain of 
truth in such a thought. No one expects 
the public school system to be supported 
by private benefaction. The people may 


squirm at the enhanced cost of new school 
buildings which are rising like mushrooms 
of great stability all over the country; 
they may look twice at the pretty fair sal- 
aries of the present teaching profession; 
but they foot the bills. And the schools are 
going forward at a rate of progress so great 
that the ’49 library coach is not required to 
breathe their dust for long—they are so 
soon out of sight. Yet, if I remember cor- 
rectly, one of the speakers at Detroit lifted 
a prayer for another giver of library build- 
ings. What we need rather is a well- 
planned and continued campaign to con- 
vince the public of a fact with which all 
ages have been conversant, that if a thing 
is worth having, it is worth paying for, 
and that gifts too often defeat their good 
intentions. Rome was not built up through 
munificent donations but, if I read history 
aright, much giving accompanied that once 
glorious nation on her downward course. 

(From News Notes of California Libra- 
ries, July, 1922.) 


INDIANA LIBRARY WEEK IN TOWNS 
OF UNDER 5,000 POPULATION. 


The celebration of Indiana Library Week, 
Apr. 23-29, 1922, was just as successful in 
the smaller cities and towns as in the larger 
communities, though naturally the methods 
used were less spectacular. 

Of the 35 libraries in towns of 2,500-4,900 
inhabitants, thirty observed the week. Of 
65 libraries in towns of 1,000-2,400 in- 
habitants fifty-one observed it, and of 58 
libraries in towns of less than 1,000 thirty 
made plans of one sort or another. 

The most striking result obtained in 
towns of the first group was in Hunting- 
burg where interested citizens organized a 
Public Library as their contribution to In- 
diana Library Week. Led by Miss Gene- 
vieve Williams, a public spirited club 
woman, the citizens contributed the week 
before something over $1,100, the sum nec- 
essary to secure the appointment of the 
library board. The new board was ap- 
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pointed during Library Week and organized 
at once with Mayor Louis Wagner as presi- 
dent and Miss Williams as_ secretary. 
Splendid newspaper publicity concerning 
the place of the library in the community 
was printed throughout the week and when 
on the Sunday, Apr. 30th, a library mass 
meeting was held at the City Hall audi- 
torium the room was packed with citizens 
vitally interested in the new library. The 
Library Trustees, City Council and School 
Board had seats of honor and the Secre- 
tary of the Public Library Commission pre- 
sented the state’s greetings. During the 
following weeks an active campaign for 
book donations was held, and business ar- 
rangements were made so that the first 
week of June, the Public Library of Hunt- 
ingburg opened its doors in pleasant, well 
located quarters with a permanent libra- 
rian and with several hundred volumes on 
the shelf. As some one said, “Indiana Li- 
brary Week took Dubois County from the 
literary blacklist”. 

Alexandria had a most successful week. 
One hundred fifty volumes were donated and 
$50 in money was given in addition to $185, 
the profits from a tag day conducted by a 
committee from all the clubs in town. Tags 
in two colors were sold—white ones for ten 
cents and red ones for fifty cents. The high 
school orchestra furnished music, the schools 
made all the posters, the musical club took 
charge of the musical part of all programs. 
Window displays were made by the mer- 
chants. The dramatic club gave two play- 
lets at the Library, “Fifteen minutes at the 
loan desk” and “All in a day’s work”. “We 
were not refused one thing we asked of any 
person or any organization.” 

Angola also obtained very effective news- 
paper publicity. Show window advertising 
was used, a prize essay contest was held, 
and a very interesting circular was pre- 
pared by the library board to interest out- 
lying townships of Steuben County in co- 
operating with Angola in county-wide li- 
brary service. In the Attica celebration the 
librarian was assisted by club women of the 
town. Three special programs were pre- 
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pared at the library one for the rural resi- 
dents of Logan Township, one for the busi- 
ness men of Attica, and one for the Attica 
Company of the Indiana National Guard. 
Refreshments and talks were part of each 
program. 

At Boonville a strong proclamation by 
the mayor interested the citizens, and pro- 
grams of one sort and another were held at 
the library all through the week. There 
was a story hour for children every day. 
On Thursday evening the school children 
presented a dramatization of “Little 
Women”, another evening the program was 
in charge of the Women’s Club and the 
Methodist orchestra, while Saturday was 
given over to out of town patrons with 
special program features by the students 
of the primary classes. 

The Columbia City Library celebrated the 
week with special appeals to the schools 
as this was closing week out in the town- 
ships. Vacation reading lists were dis- 
tributed in all grades, and a library cir- 
cular went to every one of the 1,700 fami- 
lies represented in 17 schools. For the city 
schools story hours were held and a Hidden 
Book contest which gave the children a 
chance to visit the shelves. Special talks 
were given in each Sunday School and a 
window display in a corner store was very 
effective. Two special evenings brought out 
about one hundred guests, one was an 
“Evening with books” where patrons dis- 
cussed their favorites, and the other was 
a business and professional men’s evening 
with talks by members of the group repre- 
sented. Interesting business lists were dis- 
tributed. Movie slides were also used and 
a library prize essay contest created much 
interest. 

The newspaper publicity used by the De- 
catur Library was particularly effective— 
every issue of the paper carried some li- 
brary story. A number of book gifts were 
obtained. An Open House and Musical pro- 
gram Thursday was well attended. Friday 
was devoted to school children while Satur- 
day was given over to out of town patrons 
with story hours for the little folks. 
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Franklin, too, distributed very interesting 
vacation lists in all the schools. These lists 
and the resulting discussion as well as the 
essay contests brought many rural patrons 
in for the library entertainments, two pro- 
grams given by a Chicago dramatic reader. 
The lists met with particular success in 
stirring the rural children to plan summer 
reading. 

In Garrett story hours and shop window 
displays were very successful. In addition 
a program was staged in the library audi- 
torium by the Athene Club. A _ house-to- 
house canvass for the library resulted in 
many books being donated as well as $225. 
Gas City also conducted a tag day when the 
Boy Scouts sold library tags. Monday eve- 
ning the Parent-Teachers’ Association had 
charge of the program, Tuesday the Mill 
Township Agricultural Association and 
Wednesday the club women of the towns 
had charge of a musical “At home”. At 
Thursday’s School Day celebration a debate 
was held on the subject “Resolved, that a 
library is more of a benefit than the daily 
newspaper”. The Greencastle and Law- 
renceburg libraries held very interesting 
prize poster contests and all the entries 
were displayed in the libraries. In Green- 
field library compositions were written by 
the fifth and sixth grades, while a special 
art exhibit loaned by a local store made the 
library more interesting for the Library 
Week visitor. 

Among the most successful observances 
were those at Martinsville and Monticello. 
The newspaper publicity in both communi- 
ties was particularly good. At Martinsville 
about 100 volumes were donated, and some 
$50 was netted at a benefit picture play 
put on by the women’s clubs of the city. 
The librarian states, however, that this was 
only a side issue, that the real profit came 
from the fresh interest and spirit of help- 
fulness that was aroused. The entries from 
a very successful poster contest were used 
along with exhibits of worn books in various 
store windows. All through the week school 
children of different grades were brought 
to the library by their teachers for instruc- 
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tion. Wednesday afternoon all the boys of 
the Junior High School were the guests of 
the library and Saturday the school children 
furnished the entertainment for a Library 
At Home. 

Monticello, along with its books displays, 
also used posters from the contest in all 
the store windows changing them fre- 
quently, and the co-operation of the two 
daily papers was very much appreciated. 
Three essay contests in high, grade, and 
rural schools created much interest, and 
Saturday afternoon’s program was entirely 
in charge of the children of the township. 
The historical program on Indiana Day and 
the foundation of a Junior Historical Asso- 
ciation was noteworthy. In Mitchell the 
scheme was tried of placing a list of books 
needed by the library in a drugstore window 
with space for the signature of willing 
donors. As a result many of these titles 
were purchased and given to the library. 

North Manchester did not put on as 
elaborate a campaign as did Noblesville and 
North Vernon, but an interesting experi- 
ment which had good results was the dis- 
tribution of library folders at churches, 
factories and in all packages wrapped in the 
local drygoods stores. The Noblesville book 
campaign was entirely in charge of the 
Kiwanis Club of the town. The library pre- 
pared about fifty posters for store adver- 
tising, arranged for slides at the movies 
and secured speakers for the women’s clubs 
and the schools. A joint afternoon meeting 
of the three clubs at the library was par- 
ticularly helpful in giving the librarian a 
chance to explain some of the machinery 
of the system. The Kiwanis Club book drive 
resulted in the collection of 1,300 volumes 
to add to the library collection. The club 
had offered prizes to the three school rooms 
which collected the largest number of 
volumes and the first prize was won by 
a room which turned in 350 books. The 
volumes were collected from the schools in 
autos, but they came to schools in all sorts 
of vehicles, bicycles, pony. carts, toy ex- 
press wagons and even go-carts. 

In North Vernon the librarian and the 
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board had the active co-operation of the 
Jennings County Chamber of Commerce, 
the County Farmers’ Federation and the 
Threshermen’s Brotherhood. The Chamber 
of Commerce presented prizes for the best 
library essays and the best posters entered 
by students within Jennings County. An 
elaborate and very successful series of pro- 
grams were planned for each day of the 
week. On Sunday a talk was given on 
“Good reading” and a musical program. On 
Monday came the planting of four trees in 
front of the library commemorating Andrew 
Carnegie, Jonathan Jennings, James Whit- 
comb Riley and Frances Willard. 

The County Agricultural agent officiated 
and chorus of 400 school children sang. 
Monday evening a public reception was 
given by the library trustees assisted by 
clubs from Scipio and Old Vernon. The 
Tuesday evening program was in charge of 
the clergymen of the county, with talks and 
music. On Wednesday evening the business 


and trade organizations of the county took 
charge. Thursday was given over to a li- 
brary benefit performance of Rip Van 


Winkle. Friday was school day with spe- 
cial programs all over the county and a 
special letter to all teachers had been sent 
out by the County Superintendent. Satur- 
day was also given over to the children with 
a special story hour in the afternoon and 
two presentations at the movies of “An 
old English Punch and Judy Puppet Show”. 
The leaflet containing a sketch of the li- 
brary, the directory of its 34 stations and 
the week’s program was particularly inter- 
esting. The Farmers’ Federation mailed 
2,000 of these to all parts of Jennings 
County. 

At Plymouth in addition to publicity 
space contributed by one of the local news- 
papers space was given in store windows 
for fifteen exhibits, one displaying the in- 
teresting chronicles of America and the 
others featuring new books, posters and 
titles along various lines. An exhibit of 
mending and repair work as well as old books 
created much interest. In addition to pos- 
ters and movie slides, a number of mer- 
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chants ran library slogans in their regular 
advertising spaces. This contribution was 
obtained at the solicitation of one of the 
library trustees. 

Rochester featured library week with an- 
nouncements sent out to numerous county 
residents. Members of the library board 
spoke on the work of the library at the 
various schools and the board was host 
at an interesting talk on “Books and read- 
ing” given at the Baptist church by Dr. 
T. D. Denman of Chicago. In Rockport 
a special schedule was prepared by which 
the students and teachers of two or three 
schools in Ohio Township visited the library 
each afternoon during the week. Refresh- 
ments were served and the work of the li- 
brary was explained while borrowers cards 
were issued. 

In Salem special posters bearing a pic- 
ture of the library were displayed in all the 
business houses of the city two weeks be- 
fore Library Week. A Library Tag Day 
was held and talks were made before all 
the school classes and the various women’s 
clubs. The club women of Salem aided 
in the school work. The High School 
Art class made posters for decorating 
the library, and each afternoon of 
the week books were displayed along 
different lines, History, Nature, Busi- 
ness, Home-making, Art, and Travel. Tell 
City for local reasons felt it unwise to plan 
an elaborate campaign but the Women’s 
Reading Club sponsored a library benefit 
performance at the moving picture theater. 
A few weeks earlier the Home Economics 
Club by a similar benefit raised $40 for the 
purchase of children’s books. 

The Tipton program was very well 
planned and very successful. Nine book 
prizes were awarded for interesting essays 
on favorite book writers, by pupils in the 
grade schools. One feature of the program 
was the placing of a bronze tablet in 
memory of Mr. E. H. Skirk, formerly presi- 
dent of the Tipton board, who when the 
present Carnegie edifice was erected gave 
an endowment of $5,000 to be used to sup- 
plement the book fund of the library. A 
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tag day on Monday, the organization of a 
Historical Society on Tuesday, A Health 
Day with programs by the township schools 
and a special program for Saturday given 
by St. Joseph’s Academy were features of 
the week.* An exhibit of Brown County 
artists was held in the library, and a num- 
ber of books and historical relics were 
donated to the library. 

West Lafayette, though one of our newer 
libraries and still without a home, cele- 
brated by conducting a prize essay contest 
on “My favorite book and why”. Six prizes 
were awarded. A special community pro- 
gram was held Monday evening in the high 
school auditorium at which Dean Shoemaker 
and the secretary of the Public Library 
Commission spoke. At a Thursday after- 
noon program the prize essays were read 
and prizes were awarded for the best list 
of quotations on books. About 400 volumes 
were contributed as a result of a book drive. 

Planning a library week campaign in a 
community of less than 1,000 people is a 
difficult matter and all the more credit 
should be given to the librarians and the 
library boards where successful programs 
were carried out. Brook, Akron, and Foun- 
tain City all found it advantageous to stage 
their celebration in February and March. 
Akron and Brook had special daily features 
to attract visitors to the library and both 
libraries had the co-operation of local news- 
papers. Brook held story hours in the li- 
brary each afternoon with a special story 
hour on Saturday, at the Mt. Ayr station in 
Jackson Township. On Thursday evening a 
community program was planned with slides 
from the University and interesting talks on 
books. The Fountain City “Library Week” 
was largely devoted to increasing the funds 
available for the Community Library con- 
ducted by the W. C. T. U. As a result $160 
was raised and 60 volumes were donated. 
An essay contest, a tag sale, a benefit play, 
church and society contribution, and finally 
a silver tea helped to swell the contribu- 
tions. 

In Carthage four prizes were given for 
library essays, two for students and two 
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for non-students. The librarian and the 
board were assisted during the week by 
five committees. A special exhibit of book 
relics owned by the library and friends was 
exhibited during the week, four different 
programs were arranged for as many eve- 
ning “At Homes”. Charlestown had two 
interesting literary and musical programs 
planned by the librarian and friends. 

The Coatesville library had different ex- 
hibits in the library reading rooms each 
day in the week, and four special programs 
were carried out. Monday evening the Sec- 
retary of State spoke. Wednesday evening 
the program was in charge of the men of 
the town and township. Thursday the 
women of the community were addressed 
by Mrs. Robert Ogg of Greencastle, while 
Saturday was given over to a children’s 
story hour with the awarding of the prize 
for a bird house contest. Colfax held a 
prize contest on the subject of the library. 
Six prizes were awarded. Posters con- 
tributed by the students decorated the read- 
ing room. Store window displays were also 
used. 

Although Darlington was unable to obtain 
special edition of the local newspaper as 
was hoped, the week was a splendid success. 
A number of book contests were carried on 
in the library and prize essays, stories and 
sketches were written. One evening was 
given over to the local women’s clubs. The 
Fremont Public Library did not limit itself 
to a single township, but offered two sets 
of three prizes for essays on the “Com- 
munity value of a library”, one set for 
residents of Fremont and the other for resi- 
dents of other townships in Steuben County 
exclusive of Angola and Orland. Monday 
evening was given over to the men of the 
community with a discussion led by the 
county agricultural agent. Wednesday aft- 
ernoon was in charge of the older people 
with stories of pioneer days while the eve- 
ning program was in charge of the 
women’s organizations. At the public re- 
ception Thursday evening the prizes for 
the essays were awarded. Friday evening’s 
program was prepared by the schools and 
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the young people’s organization while the 
Farmers’ Federation took charge Saturday 
evening. R 

At Kewanna besides the movie slides, 
good newspaper articles, poster displays and 
talks by local clergymen, three entertain- 
ments were held, one a general reception at 
the library with a musical program, then 
a jolly story hour for the children Satur- 
day, and Friday evening a benefit musical 
recital by Mr. Lamont Davidson. 

Nashville was the smallest town in the 
state to hold a formal celebration of Indi- 
ana Library Week, but it was in every way 
notably successful. The week before, the 
County Superintendent, Mr. Brown, sent out 
a letter to every home in the county urging 
interest in the library and attendance at the 
programs of the week. The attractive 
rooms of the library were decorated with 
paintings by Brown County artists such as 
Steele, Vawter, Mr. and Mrs. Shultz, Graf, 
Davisson, a very beautiful exhibit, and an 
informal reception was held every afternoon 
and evening. A special exhibit of books by 
seven Brown County authors and illustrators 
added to the interest. Friday evening, an 
altogether delightful lecture on “Our 
County” was given by Mr. Frank Hohen- 
berger, illustrated by 200 lantern slides. 
This was a benefit entertainment for the 
library book fund and netted $35. 

New Carlisle took hold of the plan with 
vim early in March and had a very success- 
ful week. Sunday evening the churches of 
the community came together for a union 
service where the value of the library and 
of good reading was stressed. Monday was 
given over to the children with story hours 
and exhibits. The principal event of the 
week was a reception at the library Tuesday 
afternoon at which 75 women of three local 
clubs were present and in charge of the pro- 
gram. The guest of honor was Miss Vir- 
ginia Tutt of the South Bend Public Library, 
who gave an interesting and helpful talk: 

Newspaper publicity in Oxford was un- 
usually good for a smaller community. In 
addition to special children’s hours in which 
all the school children of the township with 
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their teachers visited the library informal 
receptions were held each afternoon. A de- 
lightful collection of 180 prints reproducing 
famous pictures was on exhibition and 
aroused much interest. 

The Roachdale Library Week was one of 
the most successful staged by a smaller 
library. A weekly article by the librarian 
had appeared in the newspaper for the pre- 
ceding month. The special programs were 
well planned and well carried out. Monday 
afternoon was in charge of the grade school 
and the evening of the high school. Tues- 
day afternoon the business men put on a 
good program. Wednesday was given over 
to the church societies while Thursday was 
in charge of the literary clubs. Friday the 
Library Board itself took charge and Satur- 
day was devoted to the rural patrons. 
About $50 was raised for shrubbery for the 
library lawn, and “the community interest 
aroused could not be expressed in terms of 
dollars”. The Royal Center program was 


less elaborate but a successful story hour 
and a special At Home with a talk by the 


County Superintendent of Schools 
many new patrons to the library. 
At Waveland the program throughout 
the week was largely in charge of the clubs 
of the community each taking care of a 
special day. The Needlework Clubs had an 
interesting display of needlecraft entries. 
On Wednesday a poster display and bird 
house contest by high school pupils was 
held, prizes being awarded to each group. 
Thursday’s program was an At Home with 
a musical and literary program in charge 
of the Library Board, while on Saturday 
were held two story hours for children big 
and little. Mr. Hepburn of the Purdue Li- 
brary spoke at the reception given by the 
Wést Lebanon Library to the community. 
The Westville Library Board kept open 
house all through the week. In addi- 
tion members of the board and_ the 
librarian visited all the business firms of 
the town to obtain their help in making 
the week a success. Tags and posters were 
distributed to all the schools of the town- 


drew 
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ship, and the poster displays in the store 
windows were very effective. 

It is quite impossible to write a detailed 
account of the Indiana Library Week cele- 
brations in towns of from 1,000 to 2,500 
inhabitants as the same methods were used 
as in communities larger and smaller which 
have already been described in detail. Brief 
mention should be made of a few, however. 
Cambridge City where a local club put on a 
mintrel show netting $200; Edinburg where 
one of Indiana’s newest libraries after very 
good newspaper publicity had a successful 
book shower. In the same county as Edin- 
burg, the Greenwood Public Library book 
shower netted the library 325 volumes. The 
Fortville Library used the same exhibit of 
art prints as did its county seat library, 
Greenfield. 

Fowler, being a County Library made 
special preparations and obtained very note- 
worthy results. The response from the 
rural schools and rural patrons spoke vol- 
umes for the way in which the week’s ad- 
vertising and the county library work is 
conducted. The posters, the historical ex- 
hibit and the programs for special days 
were all unusual, but the success of School 
Day with its instruction about the library 
for the rural pupils who came in school 
hacks was especially gratifying. 

Knightstown’s special programs were an 
interesting exhibit of historical relics and a 
School Day of which a musical memory 
contest was the principal feature. La- 
grange with the hearty co-operation of 
local newspapers, crowded a week’s activi- 
ties into three days, reaching many coun- 
try friends who had come to town for the 
County School Revue. About $70 was given 
to the library and many books. Liberty’s 
show window displays and the reception 
with book tableaux must be mentioned. At 
Ligonier the prizes for essays and posters 
were given by local friends. As a result 
of the week’s activties, the daughter of a 
former board member assumed the cost of 
redecorating the library as a memorial gift 
in her father’s name. 

Mooresville’s public receptions and espe- 
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cially: the story hour with 350 children in 
attendance in a town of 1,700 and the visits 
to the rural schools were notably successful. 
Montpelier paid a special tribute to the help 
given the library by the clergymen of the 
city. At Newburg the guest of honor and 
principal speaker at the library reception 
was Mr. Edmund L. Craig of Evansville, 
whose suggestion at the meeting of the 
Library Trustees’ Association blossomed out 
into the successful Library Week. Oakland 
City devoted the week largely to reaching 
the school rooms of the township. The Os- 
good program was more extensive. Mr. 
Demarchus Brown of the State Library 
spoke at the general reception while 
“Friends in Bookland” was presented by the 
school children. One hundred twenty vol- 
umes were contributed to the library collec- 
tion. 

The Owensville essay contest brought in 
very interesting contributions which were 
printed in local papers. In addition to 
planning for the library reception and 
story hours, the board sent printed cards to 
every home in the township urging attend- 
ance at the week’s meetings and continued 
use of the library’s privileges. The Plain- 
field Library prepared posters or book ex- 
hibits of various sorts in every business 
house in town. The high school arranged 
musical programs at the library every eve- 
ning of the week. Ridgeville had two pro- 
grams, one for children and one for adults. 
Shoals had an interesting historical exhibit, 
good newspaper co-operation and a store 
window display that attracted much atten- 
tion. South Whitley had a number of inter- 
esting programs at the library. The local 
paper helped much by turning over to the 
library the entire upper half of one of its 
pages. The Spencer programs, and espe- 
cially Miss Ahern’s recent book gifts, were 
much enjoyed by the 600 people who visited 
the library during the week. 

In order to obtain a special exhibit of 
pictures by Indiana artists Thorntown post- 
poned its “Week” until early in May. Two 
special programs with out-of-town speakers 
were arranged while the Library Board and 
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members of the various clubs acted as hosts 
every afternoon and evening throughout the 
week, 

The Vevay-Switzerland County Library 
devoted the week not to getting funds or 
books but to making new friends. Tags 
went to all visitors who were registered bor- 
rowers, special talks were given by the min- 
isters of the county and the teachers in all 
the schools helped to impress the library on 
their students. -A_ special register of 
visitors arranged by home location showed 
that all townships as well as all parties and 
types of employment were represented by 
the week’s visitors. 

The Walkerton Library Week program 
for the week ranked well among the smaller 
libraries. Talks by ministers as well as 
minute men at the theater helped. Two 
events were planned for the library rooms. 
Waterloo featured an interesting store win- 
dow display of new books and current maga- 
zines. Warren made good window displays 
too. One of the children’s books was espe- 


cially interesting with real children reading 


in it. Over 100 books of reference were 
given to the library and several files of good 
magazines. Worthington’s Children’s Li- 
brary Picnic, and the library playlets given 
at a community box supper brought a num- 
ber of book gifts. A prize was offered to 
the school room collecting the most volumes. 

This article will doubtless seem somewhat 
long drawn out, but we did not wish to omit 
any feature which might aid some other li- 
brary to carry on successfully a similar 
campaign. Libraries large and small will 
all unite in saying that not only was a 
successful Indiana Library Week quite pos- 
sible in every community, but it should be 
put on at least once every two or three 
years to show our patrons, or especially 
those who support us but are not our 
patrons, how we are serving the community. 
Indiana Library Week is like the little 
engine that rattled up the grade with 
“Think I can, Think I can, Think I can,” and 
then went over the top with “Knew I could, 
Knew I could, KNEW I COULD”. 
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REPORT ON INDIANA SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. 


Indiana has no school library law as most 
of the other progressive middle-west states. 
Compare Indiana school library legislation 
with that of Minnesota, Oregon, Wisconsin. 
In the first, state aid is given to libra- 
ries and the plan of contract with public 
libraries is emphasized; in the last, the em- 
ployment of a trained librarian for full or 
part time is required of every accredited 
high school in the state. 

In Bulletin 45 of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Indiana High School Stand- 
ards, 1920, a library to the value of $300 is 
required and reference books to the amount 
of $50 to $75 is recommended for purchase 
each year. However, there has been no way 
of checking up to see if this requirement 
has been met by the individual schools. 

Altogether there are about 850 high 
schools in the state and 600 of them are 
without service from public libraries. Thus 
these rural communities are’ deprived of li- 
brary facilities and a great number of the 
children of the state have no access to good 
books, while in many places there is a dupli- 
cation of effort. 

However we are not so much interested 
in what these libraries now are, as in what 
they may become. 

The purpose of the school library is three- 
fold: 


1. To add interest to the lessons. 
2. To teach the intelligent use of books. 
3. To stimulate a love of good literature. 


To be effective as an integral part of 
the equipment, the school library must be 
selected with these definite purposes in 
mind, with due regard to the needs and 
tastes of the people who use the books; 
the books must be cared for in such a way 
that they may be of the most possible use. 

It should be borne constantly in mind that 
the school library is a part not only of the 
school system but also of the general li- 
brary plan, and in addition to its own par- 
ticular function, should be considered in re- 











lation to public libraries, training children 
to use them, and co-operating in book selec- 
tion and service, helping to make books 
accessible in the rural districts providing 
library centers. The school and public li- 
brary are both supported by the public and 
should supplement each other. The libra- 
rian of the public library should be the 
adviser for the school library and may often 
serve as librarian for both. A combination 
of forces will result in a saving to any lo- 
cality and the strengthening of library in- 
terests. 

The county unit of library support and 
administration is taking the place of small 
local libraries and school libraries thus be- 
come a part of a well-administered, efficient 
system. 

In order to obtain definite information 
as to the library needs of the high schools 
of the state, the Committee on Work with 
Schools of the Indiana Library Association 
in the spring of 1921, sent questionnaires 
to all high school libraries where there are 
public libraries, either city or county, and 
to 250 other high schools; also to all pub- 
lic libraries. Answers were received from 
196 high schools but all questions were not 
fully answered. Only 18 report a regular 
fund for books and additions to the library 
are apparently made only when state au- 
thorities demand their purchase. 

Library service is given by superintendent 
or principal in 9 schools, by teacher in 55, 
by students in 24 and by clerk of superin- 
tendent in 1. Eighteen schools report school 
librarians on full or part time. 

Of the regular high school librarians in 
the state, 3 are normal school graduates, 
3 are college graduates, 6 have had some 
college or normal school work, 3 are gradu- 
ates from a regular library school, 10 have 
had some summer school library training, 
4 have had library training class work, 1 
has had neither college education or library 
training. In many cases the librarian has 
other duties, as clerk, teacher, or super- 
visor of study hall. Only the 18 schools 
having librarians report any compensation 
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for service, and these libraries are fairly 
well organized. 

The report on library records of the other 
school libraries shows that 24 have accession 
books, 52 are classified, 25 have a shelf 
list, 23 have a charging system and 22 re- 
port a catalog but it is safe to infer that 
this is not a catalog but a shelf list or 
author list. 

There seems to be no definite plan of 
procedure in giving instruction to students 
in the use of books and libraries. Such in- 
struction as is given is simply incidental 
in most cases by the librarian of the public 
library. No school credit is given. Evi- 
dently the value of such instruction in mak- 
ing school children independent students of 
books and libraries has not been realized 
either by the public library or the public 
schools. 

The relation of the school libraries to the 
public libraries is more or less indefinite. 
There seems to be a willingness upon the 
part of the public libraries to co-operate but 
in many cases apparently neither the public 
library nor the public schools have any 
vision of the possibilities of the service. 

Since October 1, 1922, the Supervisor of 
School Libraries of the Public Library Com- 
mission has made a survey ef the school 
libraries in each of the following counties: 
Benton, Fulton, Jefferson, Randolph and 
Switzerland. Ninety-nine high school libra- 
ries have been visited by her. or one of the 
other members of the staff and 15 high 
school libraries have been organized, in- 
cluding accession record, classification, shelf 
list and charging system. 


Needs. 


The greatest need is an adequate annual 
book fund. In most cases the school li- 
brary which should be a laboratory of the 
whole school system consists of a collection 
of unused and unusable material, the re- 
sult of attic donations and the selection 
of well-intentioned but ill-informed town- 
ship trustees. : 

The selections should be made from a 
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certified list of books best suited to the 
needs of those for whom the library is 
intended. 

The library should be arranged, prefer- 
ably by a standard system of classification, 
kept in order and such records kept as 
will secure the maximum use of the books. 
The accession record, classification, shelf 
list and simple charging system are nec- 
essary for all school libraries. A dictionary 
catalog, the record which tells whether the 
library contains a book by a certain author, 
of a given title, or on a particular subject, 
is recommended only for the larger libra- 
ries with a trained librarian in charge. 

In order to get the maximum amount of 
use, the school library must be under the 
direct care of an efficient person who is 
paid for regular hours of service. The 
teachers of the state have without pay given 
much time and energy to the school library. 
In many schools the orderly, well arranged 
library is the voluntary work of some 
teacher. The teacher’s duty is to teach and 


in most schools her time is fully taken up 


with that job, and she can not in fairness 
be expected to give in addition this extra 
service for which she is untrained and un- 
paid. If she is to serve as librarian, she 
should have some training for this special- 
ized duty and should be relieved of some 
of her other work and be paid for this at 
the same rate as the other. 

In previous years, the Public . Library 
Commission has from time to time organ- 
ized several high school libraries, but re- 
cent visits have found these same libraries 
to be in a sadly disorganized condition. It 
is wasteful extravagance for state funds to 
be spent for this work unless there is some 
provision made to keep up the organization, 
and to give instruction to the students in 
the use of books. 

There are several ways in which the high 
school libraries may be put on a working 
basis: 


1. In towns where there is a public li- 
brary adequate to serve the needs of the 
school, open every day and in charge of a 
qualified librarian, a contract for service is 
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recommended between the school and the li- 
brary. This service should include syste- 
matic graded instruction in the use of books 
and libraries to all students from the kinder- 
garten through the high school. Such in- 
struction in high school libraries should in- 
clude 

(1) Use of books for educational guid- 
ance. 

(2) Use of books as tools. 

(3) Use of books as a means of recrea- 
tion, amusement and inspiration. 

(4) “Esprit de corps” in handling books 
as public property. 

The person in charge of the school work 
should have at least the educational quali- 
fications of the high school teachers and the 
minimum course in library training. 

2. In many of the smaller towns, the 
public library is hampered by lack of funds 
and cannot be kept open every day, and a 
regularly trained librarian is impossible. 
By this co-operative plan, an efficient libra- 
rian might be employed jointly by school 
and public library to the advantage of both. 
Part of the time of such person could be 
spent in the library and part in the school. 

38. In schools in communities without 
public libraries, good service may be ren; 
dered only by the employment of a libra- 
rian with professional training. In the 
larger schools there should be a full time 
librarian but in the smaller schools it will 
be necessary to provide “teacher-librarians”. 
This term “teacher-librarian” means a high 
school teacher who is relieved of a part of 
her teaching duties and placed in charge 
of the school library. To qualify for this 
work she should have the minimum training 
in library work together with the educa- 
tional qualifications of a teacher. If college 
education is essential for the high school 
teacher, then college and technical training 
are essential for the librarian. For those 
schools which cannot have a full time libra- 
rian, with the regular one-year course in 
library training in an accredited school for 
libraries, college education and an approved 
short course in library science are prefer- 
able. When the library is under the super- 
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vision of a teacher-librarian, her daily 
schedule should be definitely arranged, in 
order that she may have regular hours in 
the library. She should then train one or 
more students to assist her in order that 
the library may be open all day. 

(D. F. N., May 19, 1922.) 


MAKING A SALESMAN OF THE 
LIBRARY REPORT. 


What does your report tell the people 
of your community? Just how does 
it convince them that their library 
is a worth-while concern? Will the 
fact that you circulated 23,761 volumes 
last year make much of an impression on 
the average reader of the newspaper state- 
ment? I am afraid not. 

Try telling them more about those 23,000 
volumes, compare them with last year’s 20,- 
000, a gain of 15 per cent. Divide them up 
among your 4,000 inhabitants, 5.7 books 
for evez” person in town. Just how many 
cents did it cost to circulate each book? 
How much did each resident of the town 
pay for the library’s upkeep? What pro- 
portion of residents are registered borrow- 
ers? How does the number of volumes in 
the library compare with the town’s popula- 
tion? How often does each volume circu- 
late—the stock turnover, your merchants 
would call it. How does the rural circula- 
tion per person compare with the town? 

And when you have figured out these 
various facts compare them with last year’s 
figures, compare with other communities of 
your size in the state and in the surround- 
ing counties. These comparisons will be 
interesting reading although care must be 
taken to see that they are compiled on the 
same basis. 

Then do not tuck facts that tell a story 
deep in the heart of a long article which 
may never be read. Put them in the first 
few paragraphs or better still make a brief, 
snappy story which will contain only these 
percentages or comparisons. 

Lastly remember that a good salesman 
doesn’t make the same mistake twice. The 
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purpose of graphs and comparative statis- 
tics is not only to show off to others, but 
also to show facts to ourselves. “How does 
Miss Smith at the Jonesville library get 
better results than we do here—what can 
we do as a board or a librarian to 
strengthen our work?” 


LIBRARY TRUSTEES REQUIRED TO 
TAKE OATH OF OFFICE. 


How many board members know that the 
library law requires them to take a formal 
oath of office? The law is explicit on this 
subject, stating that “within ten days after 
receiving certificates of appointment . . 
appointees shall qualify by taking the oath 
of office before the clerk of the court that 


’ such appointee will faithfully discharge the 


duties as a member of the public library 
board to the best of his ability, and shall 
file such certificate with the oath endorsed 
thereon with the clerk of the circuit court 
of the county”. 

Comparatively few appointees comply 
with this section of the law, and yet their 
continued tenure of office might depend upon 
it. Changes have just been made upon the 
Elwood Library Board which have a direct 
relation to such “qualification”. A year 
ago a city council having a socialist major- 
ity elected two members to the library board 
for a two-year term. In January a new 
council took office after a strenuous election 
campaign and being desirous of “cleaning 
house” after the socialist regime, proceeded 
to oust the two council appointees on the 
library board and appoint new members in 
their places. Now it happens that so far 
as is known no member of the Elwood board 
had ever qualified by taking the oath of 
office and last year’s council appointees fol- 
lowed the general precedent by similarly 
neglecting the requirement. 

The State’s Attorney General has just 
held that while failure to take the oath does 
not invalidate official actions of any “de 
facto” library board member yet only 
“qualifying” can prevent a substitute ap- 
pointment. A library trustee that has not 
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complied with the law by renewing his oath 
each time he is reappointed has no legal 
basis for objection if the body which ap- 
pointed him declares the position vacant and 
selects a substitute for the remainder of 
his term. 

The last clause is important as this will 
give the new appointees of the Elwood coun- 
cil only a single year to serve and will not 
interfere with the rotation of appointments, 
by which appointments by the school board 
and city council expire alternate years. 


MINUTES OF EARLY MEETINGS OF 
THE I. L. A. 


The first secretary’s book covering the 
I. L. A. minutes from 1891-1909 which has 
been missing for several years has just 
been unearthed in the library of a former 
secretary and returned to the present offi- 
cer. On consultation with the Library Com- 
mission it was decided to place the volume 
in the state library where there is no 
further danger of it being lost. 

Undoubtedly some of the members who 
will be present at the 1922 meeting will be 
interested in the programs of the earlier 
meetings, so we are printing the minutes 
of the 1891, 1892, 1897 and 1902 meetings, 
all held before there was any Library Oc- 
current. It will be noticed that- the 1892 
meeting is called the First Annual meeting, 
although the first meeting was really in 
1891, when the Association was organized. 


MINUTES OF THE FIRST MEETING OF 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
OF INDIANA. 


In response to an invitation, sent out by 
Miss M. E. Ahern to attend a meeting to 
organize an association of librarians in In- 
diana, the following persons met Dec. 10, 
1891, in Room 52 State House: E. B. Thom- 
son, J. P. Dunn, W. W. Spangler, Arthur 
Cunningham, Eliza G. Browning, Louise 
Maxwell, Eliz. D. Swan, Clara Shank, and 
Mary Eileen Ahern. A full and free dis- 
cussion of the matter led to the unanimous 
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decision to organize. In like manner a con- . 
stitution was devised and adopted, as fol- 
lows: 


CONSTITUTION. 


1. The Association shall be called The 
Library Association of Indiana. 

2. Its object shall be to promote the li- 
brary interests of Indiana. 

3. Any person interested in promoting 
the object of this association may become a 
member on payment to the treasurer of the _ 
annual membership fee of fifty cents. 

4. The officers of the association shall be 
a president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer, elected annually, who shall to- 
gether constitute the executive board which 
shall have power to act for the association 
in intervals between the meetings. 

5. A regular meeting of the association 
shall be held in the State Library during 
the week of the State Teachers’ Association 
and at such other times and places as may 
be fixed by the executive board. 

6. No officer, committee or member of 
the association shall incur any expense in 
its name, nor shall the treasurer make any 
payment unless authorized by specific vote 
of the executive board. 

7. No person shall be liable for any dues 
except the annual membership fee of fifty 
cents. 


The following persons were put in nom- 
ination and elected to the respective offices 
—Pres., E. B. Thomson; Vice-Pres., Arthur 
Cunningham; Sec. and Treas., Mary Eileen 
Ahern; together constituting the executive 
board. All present registered as members 
of the association and paid to the treasurer 
the required fee, 50 cents. After congrat- 
ulatory speeches on the success of the un- 
dertaking the association adjourned to meet 
at the instance of the executive board. 

The Charter Members of the new asso- 
ciation were: Pres. Everett B. Thomson, 
Wabash College Library; V. Pres., Arthur 
Cunningham, State Normal School; Sec.- 
Treas., Mary Eileen Ahern, Indiana State 
Library; Eliza G. Browning, Indianapolis 
Public Library; Jacob P. Dunn, Indiana 
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State Library; Louise Maxwell, Indiana 
University Library, Bloomington; Wm. W. 
Spangler, Indiana University Library; Clara 
Shank, Butler College Library; Elizabeth 
Day Swan, Purdue University Library. 
Elizabeth M. Garber, Madison Public Libra- 
ry, also paid 1891 dues although not present 
at the organization meeting. 

At the second meeting in 1892, thirty 
years ago, the membership list numbered 
twenty-four. The new members were: 
J. H. Ashbranner, Public Library, New 
Albany; Nancy Baker (now Mrs. Evans 
Woollen), Indianapolis Public Library; 
Otilda Goslee, Willard Library, Evansville; 
R. I. Hamilton, Supérintendent of Schools, 
Huntington; Mrs. Gertrude R. Hibben, In- 
diana State Library; Emma B. Ridenour, 
Indianapolis Public Library; Louisa Scant- 
lin, Willard Library, Evansville; Anne G. 
Scott; Miss Virginia Stein, Lafayette Pub- 
lic Library; Mary West; Omar Wilson, But- 
ler College Library; Mrs. Sarah Finly 
Wrigley, Morrison Library, Richmond; Mrs. 
Lucy C: Wonner, Terre Haute Public Li- 
brary; Miss Lucy C. Wonner, Terre Haute 
Public Library. 

Although not joining the Association, Rob- 
ert A. Ogg, superintendent of schools at 
Greencastle, had a place on the program 
and represented the Greencastle library. 


REPORT OF THE FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING OF I. L. A., 1892. 


The Library Association of Indiana met 
in the speaker’s room in the State Capitol, 
in its first annual session Dec. 28, 1892. The 
morning was well advanced before the work 
began, owing to the tardiness in getting 
together. The address of Prof. Thomson in 
opening the session was pertinent to the 
occasion. Among the things to the point 
in his address was, that a librarian was 
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more than an officer to take charge of a 
collection of books, he was an educator. 

Supt. R. A. Ogg, not being present when 
the time allotted to him had come, Mr. 
J. P. Dunn gave his talk on Library Legis- 
lation and showed what was done towards 
securing aid for county libraries in the leg- 
islature of 1891. The plan seemed a very 
feasible one and calculated to be of in- 
estimable benefit to the smaller schools. It 
failed in being adopted however, through a 
personal feeling of animosity towards Mr. 
Dunn. He urged the association to take 
action on the matter and work towards ac- 
complishing the establishment of libraries 
through state aid. However futile might 
seem their efforts, it was only a question 
of time till the state would take hold of 
the matter. 

Supt. Ogg having arrived during Mr. 
Dunn’s talk, he followed on the program. 
He traced the close relationship between the 
school and library and cited instances under 
his own observation of the helpful work 
done by the latter for the former. After 
a general discussion the meeting adjourned. 

Three very good papers were read in the 
afternoon on Library Architecture, Access 
to the Shelves and Classification, and Shelf 
Lists by Miss E. G. Browning of Indianap- 
olis Public Library, Miss Swan of Purdue, 
Mr. Spangler of Indiana University. Con- 
siderable discussion followed each paper. 

Miscellaneous business followed. Miss 
Browning extended an invitation to meet in 
1898 at new Public Library in Indianapolis 
which was accepted. Mr. Cunningham in- 
troduced the candidacy of the secretary of 
the association for State Librarian. It was 
adopted. The election of officers for the 
next year resulted in for president, Mr. 
Arthur Cunningham; for vice-president, 
Louise Scantlin; secretary and treasurer, 
M. E. Ahern. 
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INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Sixth Annual Meeting, Room 93 State House, 
Indianapolis 


Tuesday, Wednesday, Dec. 28-29, ’97. 
PROGRAM. 
Ten O’clock A. M. 


Tuesday December Twenty-eighth, 
Eighteen Ninety-seven 


Address Governor James A. Mount 
President’s Address 
. Elizabeth Day Swan, Purdue University 
Report of the Committees 
Discussion 
The Place of the Library in Educational 
Work. .F. R. Manny, Indianapolis Schools 
Discussion 
A Greeting 
...D. M. Geeting, Supt. Public Instruction 


Two O’clock P. M. 


How to Deal with Public Documents.... 
Ida D. Aikins 
Discussion 
Question Box 
Appointment of Committees 


Eight O’clock P. M. 
Conversazione 


The A. L. A. in Great Britain 
Mary Eileen Ahern 


Wednesday, Nine-thirty A. M. 


The Library, the School for Literature.. 
.G. L. Swigget, A. M., Purdue University 
The Responsibility of the Trusee to the 
Library, Quincy A. Myers, Logansport 
Public Library 
Discussion 
Report of Committees 
Election 
Headquarters—The Grand Hotel 


The following members paid dues at the 
1897 meeting: Mary Eileen Ahern, Indian- 
apolis; A. V. Babine, Bloomington; Julius 
Barnes, Laporte; Aura Boyd, Noblesville; 
Eliza G. Browning, Indianapolis; Artena 
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Chapin, Muncie; J. M. Culver, South Bend; 
Arthur Cunningham, Terre Haute; Mary 
Dye, Indianapolis; A. A. Faurot, Terre 
Haute; Eva Fitzgerald, Indianapolis; T. F. 
Fitzgibbon, Elwood; W. E. Henry, Indian- 
apolis; Mrs. Jennie B. Jessup, Laporte; Pub- 
lic Library, Jeffersonville; J. C. Leach, 
Kokomo; Ida Lewis, Shelbyville; Leatha 
Paddock, Terre Haute; Elizabeth D. Swan, 
Purdue University. 


MINUTES. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Library 
Association of Indiana met in Indianapolis, 
Dec. 28-29, 1897. A special effort had been 
made to provide an interesting program and 
resulted in a larger attendance of people 
interested in libraries, other than librarians, 
than ever before. 

The meeting was opened with a brief but 
very inspiring address from Gov. Mount, 
who made a special plea for some plan of 
distribution of reading matter in the rural 
districts, and promised his personal and offi- 
cial help in bringing it about. This was 
followed by the address of the president, 
Elizabeth D. Swan, in which was outlined 
the work of the reading circles of the state, 
and the development of public libraries. 

F. R. Cotton, assistant state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, gave an ac- 
count of the development of the reading 
circles in the state, and said that in them 
lay the only hope of culture for the coun- 
try districts. He thought township libraries 
had been a failure, and even if revived 
under new conditions could not do the work 
as well as the schools could. This brought 
up considerable discussion, but left a divided 
opinion on the subject. - 

The next topic was “The Place of the Li- 
brary in Educational Work”, by Prof. 
Manny of Indianapolis, which was one of the 
best papers of the meeting. It was broad, 
sympathetic, and was, moreover, an ex- 
position of his own practice. 

In response to an invitation to address the 
association, State Superintendent Geeting 
extended his best wishes to the librarians 
in their work. 
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In the afternoon a very interesting and 
helpful paper on “How to deal with Public 
Documents” was read by Ida D. Aikins. 
She advised the ordinary library to classify 
its documents with the other books on the 
same subject, and to give them out in pref- 
erence (other things being equal) in order 
to familiarize the public with what the 
United States is doing in the various lines 
and departments. 

Prof. Sanderson of Terre Haute was to 
have given a trustee’s view of the library 
work, but was prevented from being pres- 
ent by illness. A question box brought up 
a very spirited discussion of several tech- 
nical library questions. 

At the end of the afternoon session a 
revised constitution was adopted by those 
present, which made several radical changes 
in the rules of the association. 

The constitution adopted reads as follows: 


1. This organization shall be called the In- 
diana Library Association. 

2. Its object shall be to promote the wel- 
fare of libraries by stimulating pub- 


lic interest in founding and improv- 
ing them; by securing needed legisla- 
tion; by furthering such co-operative 
work as shall improve results and 
render library administration more 
economical by exchanging views and 
recommendations; and by advancing 
the common interests of librarians, 
and others engaged in library work. 
8. Any librarian, trustee, or other person 
actively identified with public library 
work who is a resident of the state 
may become a member of this asso- 
ciation by signing the constitution 
and paying an annual fee of fifty 
cents, which fee shall be due at the 
opening of each annual meeting. Any 
person may become an associate 
member with all the privileges of an 
active member except voting and 
office-holding by the payment of an 
annual fee of fifty cents. Delin- 
quency in payment of fees shall 
work suspension of membership. 


4. The officers of this association shall be 
a president, who shall be an active 
librarian, a vice-president, a secre- 
tary and a treasurer to be elected at 
the annual meeting and to serve until 
the adjournment of the meeting at 
which their successors are elected. In 
the election of officers each library 
shall be considered a unit and shall 
cast but one vote. The duties of 
these officers shall be such as usually 
devolve upon such officers in similar 
organizations. At the opening of 
each annual meeting the secretary 
and the treasurer submit written re- 
ports of their acts during their term 
of office; said reports shall be re- 
ferred to a committee of three, ap- 
pointed by the association, who shall 
examine them and report back to the 
association with recommendations for 
their disposal. 

5. The officers of the association together 
with the president of the preceding 
year shall constitute an executive 
board, whose duty it shall be to ar- 
range for the next annual meeting, 
and to act between meetings of the 
association on all other matters on 
which any three of them may agree. 
The secretary shall keep a record of 
the proceedings of this board and 
make the same a part of his or her 
annual report. 

6. No officer, committee or member shall 
incur any expense in the name of the 
association, nor shall the treasurer 
make any payment of moneys, unless 
authorized by a special vote of the 
association, or of the executive board. 

7. The annual meeting shall be held in 
Indianapolis during the Christmas 
holiday unless otherwise ordered by 
a vote of the association. 

8. Special meetings shall be called by the 
president on request of ten or more 
libraries, at which only business 
specified in the call may be trans- 
acted. A copy of the call shall be 
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sent to each member at least ten days 
before the meeting. 

9. Twelve active members shall constitute 
a quorum. 

10. This constitution may be amended at 
any annual meeting by a _ three- 
fourths vote of the members present, 
provided one month’s previous notice 
of the proposed amendment shall 
have been given each member. 

11. Any by-law may be enacted, amended, 
or temporarily suspended at any 
meeting by a three-fourths vote of 
the members present, provided that 
no by-law shall be enacted incon- 
sistent with this constitution. 

The president appointed committees as 
follows: Committee on Nomination of Offi- 
cers—Arthur Cunningham, Eva Fitzgerald, 
Luther M. Paddock. Committee on Resolu- 
tions—Albert Faurot, Jennie Jessup, Evelyn 
Humphrey. 

At eight o’clock the usual reception was 
given by the Bowen-Merrill Co. Miss Ahern 
gave an account of the International con- 
ference and the Post conference tour 
through Great Britian. 

Wednesday session was opened by an ad- 
dress by Prof. G. L. Swiggett of Purdue 
University, with a splendid paper on The 
Library a School for Librarians. He made 
the points that the books which a child 
reads map his future. A librarian should 
at all times be accessible to his patrons and 
use every means at command to answer 
their needs. No book has a right to live 
nor will it ever be given a place in perma- 
nent literature, unless it has proven helpful 
to some one. 

Quincy M. Myers of Logansport followed 
with an outline of the responsibilities of a 
trustee to the library. He reviewed library 
legislation in Indiana and pointed out the 
weak places in the present law. Libraries 
should not depend on the bounty of any 
board except their own. 

A telegram from Miss Merica Hoagland 
to the association requesting the appoint- 
ment of a committee to act with the Indiana 


Union of Literary Clubs was, on motion 
of Mr. Cunningham, referred to the execu- 
tive committee. The executive appointed 
for this purpose a committee composed of 
Albert Faurot of Terre Haute, Miss Belle 
Hanna of Greencastle, and Miss E. G. 
Browning of Indianapolis. (This committee 
acted with the Indiana Union “committee of 
five in framing a law to secure 
to Indiana a Library Commission.’ 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: President, J. C. Leach, public library, 
Kokomo; vice-president, Helen T. Guild, 
Scoville library, Oak Park, Illinois; secre- 
tary, Albert Faurot, Rose Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Terre Haute; treasurer, Mrs. Isabel 
MclIlhennan, Indianapolis public library. 


Mary Eileen Ahern, 
Secretary. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE INDIANA LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


Held at the city of Indianapolis Tuesday 
and Wednesday, October Twenty-eighth and 
Twenty-ninth, Year Nineteen Hundred and 
Two, Room Eighty-three State House. 


Officers of the Association. 


Jennie Elrod, Indianapolis 
E. E. Mummert, Goshen 
Anna G. Hubbard, Indianapolis. ..Secretary 
Arthur Cunningham, Terre Haute 
Treasurer 


President 
Vice-President 


Tuesday morning, October twenty-eight, 
First session. 


Ten to Twelve O’clock. 


Library Movement in Indiana for Nineteen 
Hundred and Two—Merica Hoagland, Li- 
brary Organizer for Indiana. 

Report of the A. L. A. Meeting at Mag- 
nolia—E. G. Browning, Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Library. 

Special Lines of Particular Publishers— 
F. R. Kautz, Indianapolis. 
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Tuesday afternoon, October twenty-eight, 
Second session 
Two to Four O’clock. 
Reference Aids 
Anna G. Hubbard, State Library. 
Experience Meeting Symposium— 
Systematic work 
The School and the Library 
Discipline 
Personality of the Librarian 
Fines 
Selecting Books for Patrons 
Fads 
Advertising 
Tuesday evening, October twenty-eight, 
Third session 
Eight to Ten O'clock. 
Educational Value of the Public Library— 
Melvil Dewey, New York State Library. 
Informal reception 
Wednesday morning, October twenty-nine, 
Fourth session 
Ten to Twelve O’clock. 
Reference Work with Teachers—Arthur 
Cunningham, State Normal Library. 
Relation of the Superintendent of Schools to 
Library—T. F. Fitzgibbon, Superintendent 
of Schools of Columbus. 


Wednesday afternoon, October twenty-nine, 
Fifth session 


Two to Four O’clock. 


Comparative Cost of Library Buildings— 
W. E. Henry, State Library. 

Reports of Committees. 

Election of Officers. 


MINUTES. 


The eleventh annual meeting of the In- 
diana Library Association was held in the 
State House Oct. 28-29, 1902. The presi- 
dent, Miss Jennie Elrod, in her words of 
welcome, spoke of the Carnegie gifts and 
the good library law in Indiana, and sug- 
gested that the side of the work in our 
state which demanded our attention is the 
school side. Miss Hoagland, library organ- 
izer of Indiana, spoke on library movement 
of Indiana for 1902, telling us that we have 


for a Small Library— 
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28 Carnegie libraries and that the demands 
on commission were very much greater than 
a year ago—Orland, an unincorporated 
town of Steuben County, to which the first 
traveling library was sent, has organized 
a public library. Miss Browning of Indian- 
apolis public, gave us report of the A. L. A. 
meeting at Magnolia. Brought us greeting 
from A. L. A., spoke of happy trip, the 
pleasure to the librarians of Indiana to 
really know each other, the successful meet- 
ing at Magnolia, Mr. Carnegie’s gifts to 
Indiana, also his $100,000 gift for bibliog- 
raphical purposes. Miss Browning then 
called on the following people to tell what 
the meeting had done for them. Miss 
Fatout more satisfied with small work, see- 
ing larger possibilities in it; Miss Edward, 
inspiration which comes from knowing 
other people; Miss Fitzgerald, a rattling 
good time; Miss Hoagland, the part Indiana 
is taking in the larger movement; Miss 
Meyer, inspiration, but none to talk; Mrs. 
Earl, to learn and to be taught; Mr. Kautz, 
talked in an informal way on “Special Lines 
of Particular Publishers”. The day of a 
particular line being about over. Gave more 
of a historical sketch of old publishing 
houses. 

The afternoon session was opened by ap- 
pointment of committees, by the president, 
as follows: Auditing, Miss Guild, Miss Jes- 
sup, Miss Poindexter; Nominating, Mr. 
Henry, Miss Fitzgerald, Miss Dean; Reso- 
lutions, Miss Fatout, Miss Hanna, Miss 
Meyer. 

Miss Hubbard talked informally on “Ref- 
erence aids for a small library”, talking to 
the librarian who has $150 per year for 
books, recommending fifty handy reference 
books, costing from 35c to $3 each. Many 
members suggested books which had been 
of great service to them. This talk was 
made the opening discussion of the experi- 
ence symposium which followed. Miss 
Stein, “Buying books for patrons”; Miss 
Allen, “Selecting books for patrons”; Miss 
Fitzgerald, “Discipline and fines”; Miss 
Poindexter, “Personality of the librarian”. 
There were spirited discussions on all topics. 
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Mr. Melvil Dewey, New York State Li- 
brary, in the evening meeting talked most 
instructively on “Educational Value of the 
Public Library”. Afterwards an informal 
reception in the State Library rooms. 

Wednesday morning session was opened 
with a paper, “Reference Work with Teach- 
ers”, stating the necessity of careful study 
of reference books by teachers, and outlin- 
ing course adopted in State Normal Library. 
Mr. Dewey took part in the discussion. Mr. 
Fitzgibbon, superintendent of schools of Co- 
lumbus, read a paper, “Relation of Superin- 
tendent of Schools to the Library”, telling 
us that the superintendent is to make the 
public school a preparatory school, in the 
highest and best sense, for the larger school 
—the library—the university of the com- 
munity. He must recognize that the libra- 
rian must be the executive officer of the 
library and be the chief assistant. 


The last session, Wednesday afternoon, 
Mr. Henry talked to us on “Comparative 
cost of library buildings”, showing us by 
statistics that library boards in Indiana 
were paying two and three times as much 
for their buildings as were paid for school 
and church buildings. Mr. Henry quoted 
from Mr. Dana’s Library Problems, particu- 
larly emphasizing that buildings should not 
be made too permanent. Miss Hoagland en- 
dorsed what Mr. Henry said but felt that 
there were several points that should not 
be overlooked: ist—Cost of building very 
high this year; 2d—Architects are not used 
to constructing library buildings; 3d—Local 
pride desires handsome buildings. 

Reports of Committees: Auditing re- 
ported that accounts stood correct; Nom- 
inating, President, Miss Eva Fitzgerald; 
Vice-President, Miss Belle Hanna; Secre- 
tary, Miss Bertha F. Poindexter; Treasurer, 
Miss Virginia Tutt. The motion was carried 
that the vote be cast by the secretary. 
Resolution committee: Your resolution com- 
mittee begs to submit the following recom- 
mendations. Resolved, That the thanks of 
the association are extended to Mr. Melvil 
Dewey for the inspiration of his presence 
and his address. Resolved, That we extend 
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our thanks to the Bowen-Merrill Co. for 
the courtesy in printing the tasteful pro- 
grams for our meeting. Resolved, That the 
members of the association express their 
appreciation of the work of the executive 
committee in preparing the programs. 
Signed by said committee. Constitution 
committee: Majority report to change con- 
stitution by striking out in Article 3, Sec. 
1, the words “public”, also, “who is a resi- 
dent of the state”. Article 4, Sec. 1, in- 
serting “two” before vice-president, and 
striking out all after the word meeting. 
Sec. 2 to be stricken out entirely. Article 7 
all after “held in” to be stricken out, and 
“such time and place as may be decided 
by the executive board” inserted. Minority 
report advises no change. 


INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES’ ASSO- 
CIATION, A MODEL. 


Discussion at the League of Library Com- 
missions at its session in Detroit, June 28, 
1922, was almost unanimous to the effect 
that the library work would progress 
further and faster if the active interest of 
more library trustees could be secured in 
state wide work. 

The League therefore passed resolution 
urging its members to take steps to or- 
ganize the library trustees in each and 
every state. 

The Indiana Library Trustees’ Association 
will be glad to welcome other similar state 
associations into the work. 


LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 
SCHOOLS. 


IN NORMAL 


The supervisor of school libraries spent 
a week in each of the summer schools at 
Danville and Winona Lake giving lectures 
and instruction in the use of the school li- 
brary. Over one hundred students met a 
period each day. Students at Terre Haute 
and Muncie had the same opportunities 
through the interest and co-operation of 
Miss Tobey and Miss Titchenor. 
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The course aimed to cover the following 
points: Helps in the selection of books for 
a school library, Sources of help furnished 
by the state, Library organization, How 
to use the school library. 

At Danville a project of organizing a 
typical school library made the work un- 
usually interesting. 

Much the same kind of work was done 
at the Randolph County Institute the last 
week in August. 

At the request of Mr. Williams of the 
Division of Teachers’ training of the De- 
partment of Education, an outline on The 
School Library and Its Use, has been made 
for use in the township and county institutes 
of the state. 


IS YOUR LIBRARY ORGANIZED FOR 
EDUCATION? 


Resolution adopted by Council of Amer- 
ican Library Association and Library De- 
partment of National Education Association 
at annual meetings, 1922: 


The American Library Association be- 
lieves that every student from the elemen- 
tary school through the university should 
learn to use and appreciate books and li- 
braries, not only that he may study to ad- 
vantage in school, but also that he may con- 
tinue through adult life to benefit from the 
resources of libraries. 

To accomplish this there should be a 
supervisor of school libraries in every state 
and province, and a school librarian or 
supervisor for every school system—city, 
county, township or district. 

We therefore recommend as a minimum 
standard that there be at least one full- 
time school librarian for an enrollment of 
1,000 elementary and high school pupils. 

Whether the school library supervisor or 
librarian shall be employed by school or 
library authorities, separately or jointly, is 
a matter to be determined by state or local 
conditions, 
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Presented by the A. L. A. Committee on 
Education. 
Harriet A. Wood, Chairman, 
Supervisor of School Libraries, Minn. State 
Department of Education. 


RE-REGISTRATION. 


The registration file should furnish -at 
least the following information to date: 


1. Actual number of borrowers. 

2. Correct address of each. 

According to reports of number of bor- 
rowers from many libraries, it would seem 
as though not only all residents of the city 
but also of the county were patrons of the 


‘library. Many, probably three-fourths, of 


the book losses of most libraries are due 
to incorrect addresses. There is no place 
in any library for any record that does not 
record. 

If librarians realized how easy it is to 
keep the registration record up-to-date, and 
how much more convenient it is to have as 
few figures as possible for the borrowers’ 
numbers, I am very sure more attention 
would be given to it. 

The following simple method of re-regis- 
tration has been used successfully: 

1. Take out the first 100 names from 
the numerical file. (The numerical file on 
cards is used instead of the registration 
book.) 

2. Alphabet these and take out the cor- 
responding names from the alphabetical 
file. 

8. Re-register automatically all those 
that are known to be actual patrons at the 
present time. Verify address by city direc- 
tory, or telephone directory. Stamp date 
and re-registration on each card. 

4. Refile for new record. 

.5. All cards not thus renewed are kept 
in two files: 

(1) Withdrawn 

(2) Questioned or uncalled for. 

Keep these as long as seems necessary. 
Certainly not longer than two years. 
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A report on withdrawals is easily com- 
puted from these files. 

During the process of re-registration, 
which may necessarily have to extend over 
a considerable length of time because of 
pressure of work, the desk assistant looks 
for cards 

(1) In re-registered file 

(2) In questioned file, or uncalled for 

(3) In old file. 

If found in old file or questioned file, re- 
register as above. 

When registration is kept in order, the 
monthly report is accurate as to number 
registered, the number withdrawn and the 
number of new borrowers. Once a year the 
files should be gone over, removing all dead 
cards. 

If the card numerical file is used instead 
of registration book, the withdrawn num- 
bers can be given to new registrations. 

D. F. N. 


SUMMER SCHOOL GRADES. 


The marks of the summer school stu- 
dents for the 1922 session have just been 
compiled. Miss Anna Nye of Lynn was 
able to take only four weeks’ work. All 
the other students except one received pass- 
ing grades though four received averages 
below 80. Miss Freda Silver of Evansville 
led the class with a grade of 92. Miss 
Edith Switzer of Logansport held second 
place, Miss Mildred Hall of Fowler, third, 
and Miss Mary Taylor of South Bend, 
fourth. The remainder of the first ten all 
having marks of 87 or above, ranked as fol- 
lows: Naomi H. Wolter of South Bend, 
Lois Henze of Elwood, Elinor Myers of 
Gary, Lucile Slater of Hartford City, Ruth 
Cox of Thorntown and Jane North of Rising 
Sun. 


BROOKSTON 1922 KNEALE FUND 
LISTS. 


Each year in spending the funds from 
the Ellen Ross Kneale Endowment the 
Brookston Public Library appropriates one- 
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third for juvenile books and two-thirds for 
class books along some one line, thus 
gradually building up the reference collec- 
tion. The Brookston board decides what 
class will be purchased and the titles are 
selected by the board from longer lists pre- 
pared by the Public Library Commission. 
The 1920 list was history, that for 1921, 
biography, while the 1922 list is a general 
science list. The juveniles this year are 
books for older girls. The prices given are 
taken from the 1922 Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual. 


BOOKS FOR OLDER GIRLS. 


Abbott, J. J. Aprilly. Lippincott. $1.75. 

Adams, Katharine. Mehitable. (Macm. 75c library.) 
Macmillan. 75c. 

Ashmum, Margaret. 
lan. $1.90. 

Ashmum, Margaret. Heart of Isabel Carleton. 
millan. $1.90. 

Brill, E. C. When lighthouses are dark. Little. $1.75. 

Brown, K. H. Phillipa at Halcyon. Scribner. $1.75. 

Brown, E. A. When Max came. Lothrop. $1.75. 

Brown, DB. A. Four Gordons. Lothrop. $1.75. 

Burnett, F. H. Secret garden. Grossett. 75c. 

Deland, E. D. Secret stairs. Appleton. $1.75. 

Forrester, I. L. Polly Page yacht club. Jacobs. 
$1.60. é 

Forrester, I. L. Polly Page ranch club. Jacobs. 
$1.60. 
Gilchrist, Beth. Kit, Pat and a few boys. 
$1.75. 
Gilchrist, Beth. 
$1.75. 
Hunting, Gardner. Their friendly enemy. Macmillan. 
$1.75. . 

Jewett, S. O. Betty Leicester. Houghton. $1.35. 

Knipe, E. B. and A. A. Lucky sixpence. Century. 
$1.75. 

Knipe, E. B. and A. A. Beatrice of Denewood. Cen- 
tury. $1.75. 

Knipe, E. B. and A. A. Peg o’ the ring. Century. 
$1.75. 

Meigs, Cornelia. 
$2.00. 

Meigs, Cornelia. Pool of stars. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Pollock, F. L. Wilderness honey. Century. $1.75. 

Price, E. B. Happy venture. Century. $1.75. 

Price, E. B. Silver shoal light. Century. $1.75. 

Seaman, A. H. Sapphire signet. Century. $1.75. 

Singmaster, Elsie. John Baring’s house. Houghton. 
$1.50. 

Taggart, M. A. Pilgrim maid. Doubleday. $1.60. 

Taylor, K. H. Real stuff. Harcourt. $1.75. 

Turpin, Edna. Treasure mountain. Century. $1.75. 

Wiggin, K. D. Mother Carey’s chickens. Grossett. 
75e. 


Isabel Carleton’s year. Macmil- 


Mac- 


Century. 


Camerons of Highboro. Century. 


Master Simon’s garden. Macmillan. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE LIST. 


Adams, J. H. Harpers electricity book for boys. Har- 
per. $1.75. 

Beebe, C. W. Jungle peace. Holt. $1.75. 

Camp, W. C. Handbook on health and how to keep 
it. Appleton. $1.25. 

Chapman, F. M. Bird life; a guide to the study of 
our common birds. Appleton. $4.00. 

Collins, A. F. Amateur chemist. Appleton. $1.50. 
Collins, A. F. Book of stars, written to conform to 
the test of the Boy Scouts. Appleton. $1.50. 

Collins, A. F. Inventing for boys. Stokes. $1.75. 

Collins, A. F. Magic of science. Appleton. $1.50. 

Collins, A. F. and V. D. Wonders of natural his- 
tory. Stokes. $2.25. 

Fabre, J. H. C. Secret of everyday things. Century. 
$2.50. 

Hendrick, Ellwood. Everymans chemistry. Harper. 
$2.50. 

Keeler, H. L. Our native trees and how to identify 
them. Scribner. $3.00. 

Martin, M. B. Friendly stars. Harper. $1.75. 

Martin, M. E. Our own weather. Harper. $1.75. 

Mathews, F. S. Field book of American wild flowers. 
Putnam. $3.50. 

Maule, H. E. Boys book of new inventions. 
day. $1.75. . 

Meadowcroft, W. H. A-B-C of electricity. Harper. 
90c. 

Mills, E, ~. 
$2.50. 

Moon, F. F. Book of forestry. Appleton. 

Rhead, L. J. 
$2.00. 

Rogers, J. E. Earth and sky every child should know. 
Grosset. 5c. 

Scoville, Samuel Jr. 
mo. press. $3.00. 

Slosson, E. E. Creative chemistry. Century. $2.50. 

Verrill, A. H. Harpers book for young naturalists. 
Harper. $1.60. 

Verrill, A. H. Islands and their mysteries. Harper. 
$1.50. 


Double- 


Waiting in the wilderness. Doubleday. 


$3.00. 
Book of fish and fishing. Scribner. 


Everyday adventures. Atlantic 


RADIO BOOKS. 


Bucher, E. E. Wireless experimenter’s manual. N. 
Y. Wireless press. $2.25. 

Nilson, A. R. Radio questions and answers on gov- 
ernment examination for radio operators license. 
N. Y. McGraw-Hill. $1.00. 

Lescarboura, A. C. Radio for everybody. 
entific Am. Pub. Co. $1.50. 

Sleeper, M. B. Construction of radio phone and tele- 
graph receivers for beginners. Henley N. Y. 75c. 

White, J. W. Practical amateur wireless stations. N. 
Y. Wireless press. 75c. 


N. Y. Sci- 


TECHNICAL BOOKS. 


It should be stated that the uniformity of publisher 
here is due to the request by a local teacher for cer- 
tain specific publications of this Society. The ten 
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titles included are recommended in the A. L. A. list 
“1,000 technical books.” 


Ashbridge, R. I. D. Civil engineer specifications and 
contracts. Amer. Tech. Soc. $1.25. 

Hayward, C. B. How to become a wireless operator. 
Amer. Tech. Society. $2.00. 

Hubbard, C. L. MHeating and ventilation. 
Tech. Society. $1.75. 
Jernberg, John. Forging. 

$1.25. 

Kenison, Ervin. Mechanical drawing. (Perhaps must 
be purchased as bound with Fairchilds Blue print 
reading. $2.00.) Amer. Tech. Society. $1.25. 

Neubecker, William. Sheet metal work. (‘‘Applica- 
tions are largely to sky light, roofing and cornice 
work.” Broemel, sheet metal workers manual. 
Drake. $2.00. “More complete.”) Amer. Tech. 
Society. $2.25. 

Shaad, G. C. Power stations and transmission. 
(Croft. Central stations 1917. ‘Practical, non- 
mathematical and comprehensive.” Better. Mc- 
Graw. $2.50.) Amer. Tech. Society. $1.25. 

Turner, Perrigo & Fairchild. Machine shop work. 
Amer. Tech. Society. $2.00. 

Townsend, Gilbert. Carpentry. Amer. Tech. Society. 
$1.75. : 

Von Holst, H. M. Modern American homes. Amer. 

. Tech. Society. $2.00. 


Amer. 


Amer. Tech. Society. 


THE CHILD’S OWN READING. 


(An abstract of the talk given by Fred- 
erick Melcher, chairman of the Children’s 
Book Week Committee, at the National Edu- 
cation Association meeting, Boston, July 7, 
1922.) 


Is education for individuality an impos- 
sibility under our greup system? Believers 
in the power of books do not think so. 
The child at the other end of a log from a 
Mark Hopkins may have the ideal instruc- 
tion, but the boy or girl in the average 
classroom has just as good a chance if the 
habit of reading is developed side by side 
with the ability to read. And, perhaps, the 
child’s own tastes and interests will carry 
him farther if given free rein among open 
shelves than he would go under individual 
guidance. 

All believers in the magic of the book are 
coming to feel the common nature of their 
interests. Schools are adding general book 
collections to their reference collections; the 
proposal of book-shelves for every class- 
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room and for every one-room school is now 
heard in discussion. Public libraries are 
giving every attention to children’s inter- 
ests and the rooms prepared for them are 
the busiest places in all library buildings. 
A growing appreciation of the importance 
of home libraries is being marked by all 
booksellers, and the book publishers of the 
country are leading the world in the pro- 
duction of beautiful and_ stimulating 
volumes. 

For the past four years there has been 
a concerted effort to get the ear of all the 
public on the subject of children’s reading 
and the great heritage that belongs to every 
boy and girl. Again next November, the 
week of the 12th to 18th, is set apart as 
CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK and in thou- 
sands of communities the problem of the 
child’s own personal reading will be dis- 
cussed. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK. 


Last year several Indiana librarians, who 
delayed in planning for the 1921 Children’s 
Book Week, were unable to get the posters 
and printed matter they desired. It is sug- 
gested that plans should be started at once 
and requisitions for posters and cards sent 
in now to 

The Children’s Book Week Committee, 

334 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

The 1922-23 “Bookshelf for boys and 
girls” is ready now. Some libraries will 
want to distribute this to patrons and all 
should have it for reference purposes. It 
is only 15 cents a copy. 

The following letter has been sent out to 
the libraries who observed Children’s Book 
Week last year, but it will interest others 
as well: 

THE FOURTH ANNUAL 
CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
November 12th to 18th, 1922 


Room 417, 334 Fifth Ave., NEw YORK, 


To the Librarian: August 15, 1922. 


Many booksellers order their fall and 
winter stock in August. If you are plan- 
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ning to publish or distribute lists of books 
recommended. for purchase, for CHIL- 
DREN’S BOOK WEEK or for Christmas, 
we suggest that you take the local book- 
sellers into your confidence now, so that 
they may co-operate with you. Let them 
have advance copies of your lists. If you 
plan to distribute the American Library 
Association list of Children’s Books for 
Christmas, or the Bookshelf for Boys and 
Girls published by R. R. Bowker Co., send 
for sample copies now, so that you can urge 
dealers to include titles in their current 
orders. 

The Jessie Willcox Smith poster is ready, 
with change of date. Miniature cards like 
sample enclosed, suitable for local printing 
of lists, invitations, programs, etc., at cost, 
50 cents per hundred. Circulars of sugges- 
tion for librarians, teachers, and booksellers 
may be obtained on request. The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has prepared 
a suggested program which may be had on 
request. The National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures is preparing lists of book 
films for children and for boys and girls of 
high school age. 

The Committee suggests that you order 
posters and other material early, so that 
you may make plans for reaching as many 
organizations as possible with news of 
CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK. The Boy 
Scouts will help you distribute posters; the 
churches, schools, and clubs, as well as your 
library branches and stations will want 
posters. Moving picture theaters that co- 
operate with you in showing book films will 
exhibit the poster. (Films must be booked 
far in advance.) 

CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK in your 
city depends on organized effort of those 
interested. Please make plans for the week 
now, with local booksellers, club chairmen, 
moving picture theater managers, and 


others, in order to make the week of Novem- 
ber 12-18 a success in gaining more interest 
in children’s reading in your city. 

Return the enclosed card as soon as you 
can estimate the number of posters and 
circulars you will need. Please order for 














branch libraries as well as for main chil- 
dren’s room. 
Very truly yours, 
MARION HUMBLE, 
Executive Secretary. 


“More Books in the Home!” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A PROGRAM TO BE 
USED DURING CHILDREN’S 
BOOK WEEK. 


November 12th-18th, 1922. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
CLUBS 


LIBRARY EXTENSION DIVISION 


Miss Mary L. Titcomb, Chairman 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Compiled by Isabelle B. Hurlbutt, Wash- 
ington County Free Library, Md. 


1. The Importance of Illustrations in Chil- 
dren’s Books: 


(a) Some pioneers in the art of illus- 
trating children’s books: 

Leslie Brooke. Warne. 

Walter Crane. Warne. 

Randolph Caldecott. Warne. 

Kate Greenaway. Warne. 

Boutet de Monvel. Duffield, and Century. 


(b) Beautiful examples of illustrated 
children’s books: 


Dana. Story of Jesus. Giotto, Fra Angelico and 
other masters. Marshall Jones. 

Macdonald. At the Back of the North Wind. 
Jessie Willcox Smith. McKay. 

Irving. Rip Van Winkle. N.C. Wyeth. McKay. 

De La Mare. The Three Mulla Mulgars. Dorothy 
P. Lathrop. Knopf. 

Burgess. Bird Book. Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
Little. 

Smith. After They Came Out of the Ark. E. 
Boyd Smith. Putnam. 

Arabian Nights. Maxfield Parrish. Scribner. 

Lanier. Boy’s King Arthur. N. C. Wyeth. 
Scribner. 

Rontgen. Old Dutch Nursery Rhymes. H. Wille- 
beek Le Mair. McKay. 


(c) Modern illustrators of children’s 
books: 


Van Loon. Story of Mankind. Hendrik W. Van 
Loon. Boni & Liveright. 
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Van Loon. Short History of Discovery. Hen- 
drik W. Van Loon. Boni & Liveright. 

Swift. Gulliver’s Travels. Willy Pogany. Mc- 
Kay. 

Fillmore. Czechoslovak Fairy Tales. Jan Ma- 
tulka. Harcourt. 

Fillmore. Laughing Prince. Jay Van Everen. 
Harcourt. 

Conger. Folk Story Plays for Children. Florence 
Ivins. McCann. 


(d) The use of the foreign picture 
book: 


Joan of Are (French). Boutet de Monvel. Cen- 
tury. 

Our Children (French). Boutet de Monvel. Duf- 
field. 

Mers Lilla Olle (Swedish). Marie Bestow. *Bon- 
nier (importer). 

Nemcova malickym (Czech). Scheiner. {Szalat- 
nay (importer). 

Russian Picture Tales. Carrick. Stokes. 

A voi Bimbi (Italian). Edouardo Gioja. Bren- 
tano (importer). 


Books for Adults About Children: 


Harker. Concerning Paul and Fiametta. Scrib- 
ner. 

Harker. The Romance of a Nursery. Scribner. 

Walpole. Jeremy. Doran. 

Grahame. Dream Days. Lane. 

Grahame. Golden Age. Lane. 

Sidgwick. Jamesie. Small. 

Tarkington. Seventeen. Grosset. 

Whitely. Story of Opal. Putnam. 


Recent Poetry Books for Children: 


Youngs. When We Were Little. Dutton. 
Fyleman. Fairies and Chimneys. Doran. 
Farrar. Songs for Parents. Yale Univ. Press. 
De La Mare. Down-adown Derry. Holt. 

De La Mare. Peacock Pie. Holt. 

Conkling. Poems by a Little Girl. Stokes. 


Modern Classics in Adventure Stories: 

Hudson. Little Boy Lost. Knopf. 

Lofting. Story of Doctor Dolittle. Stokes. 

Hawes. The Mutineers. Atlantic Monthly. 

Zwilgmeyer. What Happened to Inger-Johanne. 
Lothrop. 

Tarh. The Treasure of the Isle of Mist. Put- 
nam. 


Some Successful Translations and Re- 


tellings of Foreign Stories: 


Lorenzini. Adventures of Pinocchio. Lippincott. 
Vimar. The Curly Haired Hen. Warne. 


* Bonnier—Albert Bonnier Pub. Co., 561 Third Ave., 


N 


- ¥. C. 


+ Szalatnay—Rafael Szalatnay, 542 E. Seventy-ninth 


St., N. Y¥. C. 
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Barzini. The Little Match Man. Penn. 

Shedlock. Eastern Stories and Legends. Dutton. 

Fillmore. Czechoslovak Fairy Tales. Harcourt. 

Spyri. Heidi. McKay. 

Lagerlof. Wonderful Adventures of Nils. Double- 
day. 

d’Aulnoy. Children’s Fairy Land. Holt. 


It is suggested that the clubs hold all 
open meetings during this week, inviting 
mothers and teachers to be present. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF DIC- 
TATING (OR WRITING) LETTERS. 


1. Concentrate on what you are doing; 
the other thing can wait. 

2. Visualize your correspondent and 
talk to him; don’t gas at him. 

8. Don’t be a June bug; know where you 
are going and how to get there. 

4. Don’t let your reader understand 
what you mean; make him do so. 

5. Remember you are not writing to 
exhibit your education or your personality, 
but “to bring home the bacon”. 

6. Don’t be natural—if you have a bad 
nature. 

7. If you have a natural gift of humor, 
forget it—or try it at home on the baby. 

8. Don’t try to make a hit with your 
stenographer; she knows you are bright. 

9. Don’t expect your stenographer to 
know what you intended to say. 

10. If the success of your letter depends 
upon its being taken in just the spirit in 
which you wrote it, kill it and write a bet- 
ter one. 

(From Manly and Powells—Better Busi- 
ness English.) 


LIBRARIES COUNT IN CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
BY STATE BOARD. 


A plan for the classification of all public 
elementary schools in Indiana has been ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education. 
Schools will be given their rating on a basis 
of 100 points. 


Schools given a rating of 90 points or 
higher shall be known as a school of the 
first class; 75-90, second class; below 75, 
third class. 


1. A library of four volumes for each 
pupil in each grade with an annual ex- 
penditure of 60c per pupil counts 3 points. 

2. <A library of three volumes for each 
pupil in each grade with an annual expendi- 
ture of 50c per pupil counts 2 points, meets 
requirement for second class. 

3. A library of two volumes for each 
pupil with an annual expenditure of 40c 
counts 1 point. 


Free access to a public library meets the 
requirement for books for general reading. 

The State Board of Education has thus 
recognized the public libraries of the state 
as an integral part of the system of edu- 
cation and the libraries must do all in their 
power to meet their obligations. Where 
there are public libraries, the responsibility 
of supplying book service to the children of 
school age should be placed there. Now 
is the time to remove books in poor physical 
condition from the shelves and replace by 
new copies of the best books. Untidy 
shelves, worn out, dirty books are demoral- 
izing in their influence. 

The Supervisor of School Libraries will 
be glad to help in book selection, in out- 
line for instruction in the use of books and 


libraries and all other school library prob- 
lems. 


A SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAM FOR 
INDIANA. 


1. National Standards. 
1. The Certain Report. 
2. Certification. 
2. Indiana Standards. 
1. Recognition of the school library 


as the laboratory of the entire: 
school. 


2. Adequate book fund. 
38. Education and professional train- 
ing for librarian. 











4. Closer and more definite co-opera- 
tion established between public 
libraries and public schools. 


“INDIANA LIBRARIES LIKE WATCHES 
WITHOUT MAINSPRINGS.” 


One of the leading librarians of the coun- 
try recently wrote to the Public Library 
Commission. “I visited a number of Indi- 
ana libraries during my summer vacation 
and came away disappointed in the majority 
of them. They seemed to me like watches 
without any mainsprings.” 

Is that lacking mainspring in your case 
an uninterested beard or an apathetic libra- 
rian or—perhaps both. They often go 
together. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


The children’s librarians of the state who 
have not seen Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia may be interested to know a few 
of its good points, as well as a few of its 
less desirable qualities as compared with 
that standby of all encyclopedias for chil- 
dren the “World Book”. We have given 
some little time to a comparison of the two, 
and still feel that the “World Book” is the 
one to be recommended for a first pur- 
chase, and that. Compton’s supplements, 
rather than takes the place of the former, 
and will doubtless be useful where a library 
can afford both. 

The half tone illustrations in the Compton 
are numerous and beautiful, the paper, 
print, margins and general mechanical 
makeup are unsurpassed. It is a work of 
atmosphere and impressions and there is no 
question concerning its appeal to children. 
However, as a reference tool to which one 
turns for facts on.a given subject it will not 
be as useful as the “World Book”. In re- 
fering to the latter, we have the last edition 
in mind. 

Librarians will regret the necessity of 
having to use an index volume for the 
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Compton, and will feel that it would have 
been a decided advantage had the editor 
planned to embody the index, with its addi- 
tional brief facts, in alphabetical order in 
the body of the work. As the index volume 
is not yet published, it is difficult to gauge 
its usefulness from a sample page. 

However, a comparison of entries in the 
two works gives proof of a considerably 
wider range of subjects treated at length 
in the “World Book” than in Compton’s, 
which will be a great advantage to libra- 
rians who can afford but one. Also the 
“World Book” offers suggestive and re- 
lated topics at the end of articles which 
have definite value if one needs to run down, 
or broaden out on a given subject. 

From the library point of view, it is a 
regret that Compton’s should devote space 
in each volume to a retelling of children’s 
classics, which may be found on the library 
shelves in their original dress. 

In brief we might sum it up in one sen- 
tence by saying the Compton’s gives at- 
mosphere and the “World Book” gives facts. 
This is why it supplements the latter. It 
certainly has distinct individuality, and will 
be an addition to any children’s room, but 
not a necessity. 

The Des Moines children’s room has both 
encyclopedias and it will be interesting to 
watch to which one the children will turn 
for their school reference work. 

(Linn Jones, Children’s Librarian, Des 
Moines Public Library, in Iowa Library 
Quarterly, April-May-June, 1922.) 


GRADED LIST OF BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


The Graded List of Books for Children, 
just off the press of the American Library 
Association, is a long needed list of the 
best children’s books for home reading. It 
is an annotated list of approximately one 
thousand standard books for children. 

Both teachers and librarians will find it 
very useful as a buying list of books for 
children of school age. 
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It was prepared by the elementary school 
library committee of the National Education 
Association of which Miss Annie S. Cutter, 
Head of the School Department, Cleveland 
Public Library, was chairman. 

The subject-index is specially helpful and 
is to be recommended to teachers for sup- 
plementary material in all subjects. It 
should be purchased by every public library 
and school in the state. Price $1.25. 


Boys’ Books. 


(List of best books recently issued by the 
A. L. A.) 


Altsheler. Young trailers. 

Bennett. Barnaby Lee. 

Brooks. Boy emigrants. 

Browne. The frozen barrier. 

Bullen. Cruise of the Cachalot. 

Corsan. At home in the water. 

Crump. Boy’s book of mounted police. 

Dumas. Three musketeers. 

Ernst. The mark of the knife. 

Hagedorn. Boy’s life of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Hall. High adventure. 

Heyliger. High Benton. 

Kephart. Camping and woodcraft. 

Kipling. Jungle book. 

Malory. Boy’s King Arthur. 

Meader. Black buccaneer. 

Meadowcroft. The Boy’s life of Edison. 

Morgan. Boy’s home book of science and construction. 

Nicolay. Boy’s life of Abraham Lincoln. 

Pyle. Men of iron. 

Pyle. Merry adventures of Robin Hood. 

Rice. Boy’s book of sports. 

Rutzebeck. Alaska man’s luck. 

Scott. Talisman. 

Stevenson. Black arrow. 

Twain. A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
court. 

Twain. Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

Turley. The voyages of Captain Scott. 

Verne. Twenty thousand leagues under the sea. 


TWENTY-FIVE BOOKS FOR A ONE- 
ROOM SCHOOL. 


The librarians and teachers of the United 
States at the recent conferences of the 
American Library Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association selected by 
ballot a list of good books for a one-room 
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school, comprising twenty-five books for 
children in grades one to eight. 

“Little Women” by Louise M. Alcott 
comes first on the list chosen by librarians 
and first on the list chosen by teachers. 

Following this on both lists were “Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass” by Lewis Carroll, “Robin- 
son Crusoe” by Defoe, “Tom Sawyer” by 
Mark Twain and “Treasure Island” by 
Stevenson. 

The other books which appear on the joint 
list are: 

Nicolay. Boys’ life of Abraham Lincoln. 

Kipling. Jungle book. 

Andersen. Fairy tales. 

Aesop’s Fables. 

Pyle. Merry adventures of Robin Hood. 

Stevenson. Child’s garden of verses. 

Lamb. Tales from Shakespeare. 

Arabian nights. 

Malory. Boys’ King Arthur. 

Van Loon. Story of Mankind. 

Wiggin. Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm. 

Stevenson, Burton E. Home book of verse for young 
folks. 

Dickens. Christmas Carol. 

Irving. Rip Van Winkle. 

Mother Goose. 

Dodge. Hans Brinker, 

Hagedorn. Boys’ life of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Hawthorne. Wonderbook. 

Seton. Wild animals I have known. 

Spyri. Heidi. 


Three books selected by the teachers but 
not included on the combined list were: 


Riis. The making.of an American. 
Baldwin. Fifty famous stories. 
Eggleston. Stories of great Americans. 


Three books selected by librarians and 
not included on the joint list were: 
Dickens. David Copperfield. 
Grimm. Household Stories. 
Wyss. Swiss family Robinson. 


That teachers are eager to get this list 
as an aid in making their selection of books, 
is indicated by the inquiries that have been 
coming in from all parts of the United 
States to the Chicago headquarters office of 
the American Library Association, and to 
local libraries in Indiana as well. 


August 31, 1922. 

















A. L. A. Reading Course on Accounting. 


MacFarland & Rossheim. First year. in bookkeeping 
and accounting. 
Kester, Roy B. Accounting theory and practice, vols. 
I and Il. ? 
The H. M. Rowe Company. 
countancy. 
Nicholson & Rohrbach. 
Montgomery, R. H. 
Finney & Walton. 
finance. 
Huffcut, E. W. The elements of business law, with 
illustrative examples and problems. 


Bookkeeping and ac- 


Cost accounting. 
Auditing theory and practice. 
Mathematics of accounting and 


A. L. A. Reading Course on Journalism. 


Harrington, H. F. and Frankenberg, T. T. Essen- 
tials in journalism. 

Bleyer, W. G. Types of News writing. 

Bleyer, H. G. How to write special feature articles. 

Flint, L. N. The Editorial, a study in effectiveness 
in writing. 

Hyde, Grant M. A handbook for newspaper workers. 

Given, J. L. Making a newspaper. 

Harrington, H. F. Writing for print. 

Bing, Phil C. The country weekly. 

Adams, S..H. The clarion. 

Adams, S. KH Success. 


PERMANENT LOANS FROM TRAVEL- 
ING LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


Most of the books offered in the last Oc- 
current have been taken by the various li- 
braries in the state. The accompanying list 
is similarly selected, although some fiction 
is included. These books have not a popu- 
lar appeal, and in some cases are out of 
date, but libraries may find them useful as 
reference material. The commission will be 
glad to send not more than ten to any li- 
brary that asks for them and that will re- 
fund postal charges. Requests should not 
be entirely for fiction. 


943.6 Abbott, J. S.C. Austria, its rise and present 


power. c1882. 
945 Abbott, J. S. C. Italy. 1882. 
American Red Cross handbook of social re- 
sources of the U. S. 1922. 
920 American Year book for 1917. 1918. 
895 Aston, W. G. History of Japanese art. c1899. 
587.6 Atkinson, Philip. Dynamic electricity and 
magnetism. c1891. 
019 Bacon, Corinne, comp. Children’s catalog sup- 


plement, 1918. 


814 


822 
808 


640 
811 


821 


300 
951 


636. 


883 


824 


901 


823 
825 


824 
956 


807 
822 


904 
851 
851 
823 
178 
952 
824 
320 
822 


822 
646 


630 
680 


822 
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Bain, John. Tobacco in song and story. 1896. 
Bargar, B. L. Laws and customs of riot duty. 
1907. 
Barker, G. F. Réntgen rays. 1898. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Plays. 1887. 
Bellamy, B. W. Open Sesame, poetry and 
prose. v.2. c1889. 
Bevier, Isabel. The house. 
Biddle, H. P. Few poems. 
Biddle, H. P. Last poems. 
Binyon, Laurence. 
war. c1917. 
Birkhimer, W. E. Military government and 
martial law. 1904. 


e1911. 
c1858. 
c1881. 
The cause: poems of the 


Blackmar, F. W. Outlines of sociology. 1915. 
Boulger, D. C. China. 1908. 
Bourinot, Mrs. G. Keeping one cow. c1888. 


Boyle, Andrew, comp. 
paedia. v.2. n.d. 
Brooks, Edward. Story of the Iliad. 
Brown, John. Spare hours. n.d. 
Bruff, L. L. Text-book of ordnance and gun- 


Everyman encyclo- 


¢1890. 


nery. 1903. 
Buckle, H. T. History of civilization in Eng- 
land. 2v. 1898. 


Bunyan, John. 

Burke, Edmund. 
e1911. 

Carr, D. J. Manual of visual signaling of the 
U. S. Signal Corps. 1905. 

Century of English essays; an anthology. n. d. 

Clark, E. L. Turkey. 1908. 

Connor, W. D. Military railways. 1910. 

Corson, Hiram. Aims of literary study. c1894. 


Pilgrim’s progress. n. d. 
Conciliation with America. 


Corson, Hiram. Introduction to Shakespeare. 
1889. 

Creasy, E. S. Fifteen decisive battles of the 
world. n. d. 

Dante. The vision; or, Hell, Purgatory, and 
Paradise. n. d. 

Dante. Divine comedy—Part One, The In- 
ferno. 1908. 

Dawson, W. J. Makers of English fiction. 
©1905. 


Delavan, E. C. Temperance essays. 1869. 


Dickson, Walter. Japan. 1908. 

Dobson, Austin. Miscellanies; second series. 
c1901. 

Dunn, A. W. Community and the citizen. 
e1914. 


Dunsahy, Lord. Five plays. c1914. 

Dunsany, Lord. Night at an inn. c1916. 

Ecob, H. G. Well dressed woman. c1892. 

Elson, H. W. History of United States of 
America. ¢1904. 

Farm conveniences. 1902. 

Fisher, M. L. Agriculture for common schools. 
1909. 


Fleming, W. H. How to study Shakespeare. 
3v. 1899. 

Forbush, W. B. The broadening path. c1906. 

Forsyth, G. A. Story of the soldier. 1900. 
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Foster, A. G. B. tr. Nibelungen Lied. n.d. 

Franklin, S. R. Memories of a rear-admiral. 
c1898. 

Gannett, W. E. Blessed be drudgery. 1886. 

Genung, J. F. Stevenson’s attitude to life. 
c1901. 

Gooch, G. P. History of our time, 1885-1911. 
e1911. 

Grattan, T. C. Holland, a history of the 
Netherlands. 1909. 

Gray, W. C. Musings by campfire and way- 
side. c1902. 

Greely, A. W. Manual of visual signaling of 
the U. S. Signal Corps. 

Guimera, Angel. Marta of the Lowlands. 
1902. 

Habberton, A. J. Ireland. 

Halbe, Max. Youth. ¢1916. 

Halsted, B. D. Barn plans and outbuildings. 
1900. 

Harrison, 
c1887. 

Hauptmann, Gerhart. The sunken bell. c1914. 

Havard, Valery. Manual of military hygiene. 
1909. 

Hawthorne, Julian. Spanish America. ¢1899. 

Hillis, N. D. Great books as life teachers. 
c1899. 

Hodgson, F. T. Practical carpentry. 1900. 

Homer. Odyssey; abridged edition. 1905. 

Hooker, M. H. Ye gentlewoman’s housewifery. 
1906. 

Hosmer, J. K. Short history of German liter- 
ature. c1891. 

House, B. D. Poems. 1892. 

How to feed an army. 1901. 

Hubbard, Elbert. Message to Garcia. 

Hutton, J. A. Guidance from Robert Brown- 
ing in matters of faith. 

Ibsen, Henrik. A doll’s house. 

Johnston, R. M. Studies literary and social. 
c1892. 

Jones, Henry. Browning as a_ philosophical 
and religious teacher. 1899. 

Kennedy, C. R. Servant in the house. c1908. 

King, D. W. Homes for home-builders. 1885. 

King, F. H. The soil. 1895. 

Kitchen boiler connections. 1899. 

Kitto, John. Palestine. 1909. 

Landreth, Burnet. Market gardening and 
farm notes. 1892. 

Lee, Sidney. Life of William Shakespeare. 
c1898. 

Lee, Sidney. Shakespeare and the 
stage. c1906. 

Legouve, Ernest. Reading as a fine art. 1879. 

Levering, J. H. Historic Indiana. 1909. 

Lovett, R. M. ed. Selections from Browning. 
c1906. 

Lowell, J. S. 
ciliation. 


c1878. 


W. J. History of photography. 


modern 


Industrial arbitration and con- 
1894. 


962 


324 


784 
822 
613.7 


624.12 


977.2 
822.33 
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McCoan, J. C. Egypt. 1908. 

McCutcheon, J. T. Cartoons. 1903. 

Macy, Jesse. Party organization and ma- 
chinery. c1912. 

Mason, C. F. Handbook for the hospital corps 
of the U. S. army and navy and state 
military forces, 1912. 

Miles, Manly. Land draining. 

Miller, James. Alcohol: 
1883. 

Muller, F. M. Memories. 1898. 

Negley, H. E. The outlawed nation. 
poems.) c1919. 

Nicholson, Meredith. The Hoosiers. c1900. 

Noble, Harriet. Literary art. 1897. 

Palgrave, F. T. Dictionary of political econ- 
omy. 3v. 1896. 

Palmer, E. D. Rightly produced voice. 1897. 

Phillips, Stephen. Paolo and Francesca. 1905. 

Puritz, Ludwig. Code-book of gymnastic ex- 
ercises. 1893. 

Raymond, W. G. Railroad engineering. ¢1917. 

Reed, M. W. Temple talks. 1898. 

Richards, E. H. Cost of living. 2d ed. 1903. 

Roberts, I. P. The farmstead. 4th ed. 1907. 

Rowntree, B. S. How the labourer lives. n.d. 

Rumford Kitchen leaflets. 1899. 

Sargent, Epes. Wonders of the Arctie world. 
c18738. 

Seignobos, Charles. History of contemporary 
civilization. c1909. 

Shivell, Paul. Stillwater pastorals and other 
poems. c¢1915. 

Smith, W. H. History of Indiana. 2v. 1897. 

Snider, D. J. Shakesperian drama; the com- 
edies. ¢1887. 

Soldan, Louis. Grube’s method; elementary 
instruction in arithmetic. 1898. 

Sorensen, Sigvart. Norway. ¢1899. 

Stewart, Henry. Shepherd’s manual. 

Strong, Josiah. Expansion. 1900. 

Tagore, Rabindranath. The gardener. c1918. 

Taylor, Bayard. tr. Goethe’s Faust. c1911. 

Tennyson, Alfred. Lyrical poems. 1899. 

Tennyson, Alfred. Selections from the poems 
of Tennyson. c¢1904. 

Thompson, H. M. The purse and the con- 
science. 1891. 

Townsend, L. T. Art of speech. 1879. 

Trowbridge, J. M. Cider maker’s handbook. 
c1900. 

U. S. Food Administration. 
sharing. c1918. 

U. S. War Dept. 

Van Laun, Henri. 
ture. 1895. 

Vincent, J. M. Government in Switzerland. 
©1900. 

Warington, R. Chemistry of the farm. 1895. 

Warner, B. E. English history in Shake- 
speare’s plays. 1894. 

Washburn, J. M. Reason vs. the sword. 1873. 


1892. 
its place and power. 


(War 


1902. 


Food saving and 


Annual report. 3 v. 1920. 
History of French litera- 
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Wilberforce, Archibald. 
onies. 1908. 

Willeox, C. D. French-English military tech- 
nical dictionary. 1903. 

Yonge, C. M. Young folks’ history of Greece. 
1878. 


Spain and her col- 


FICTION. 


Abbott. Molly Make-Believe. 
Ainsworth. Tower of London. 

Allen. The invaders. 

Austen. Pride and prejudice. 

Bangs. Jack and the check book. 
Barr. Remember the Alamo. 

Barrie. Window in Thrums. 

Bates. Diary of a saint. 

Bell. Courtin’ Christina. 

Bennett. Buried alive. 

Black. Donald Ross of Heimra. 
Bosher. Mary Cary. 

Bower. Lonesome land. 

Brady. For love of country. 

Bremer. The president’s daughters. 
Buckrose. Because of Jane. 

Cable. John March, southerner. 
Cameron. Tangles. 

Camp. Gray mask. 

Connor. Black Rock. 

Cooper. The pilot. 

Cooper. The pioneers. 

Crai.. Two marriages. 

Deland. Awakening of Helena Richie. 
Dillon. Rose of old St. Louis. 

Doyle. Sign of the four. 

Eggleston. End of the world. 
Erekmann-Chatrian. Badame Therese. 
Hall. Aunt Jane of Kentucky. 

Lane. Nancy Stair. 

Locke. Stella Maris. 

Lytton. My novel. 2v. 

MacDonald. Alec Forbes of Howglen. 
Marlitt. Gold Elsie. 

Mason. Parson Kelly. 

Mason. The turnstile. 

Rice. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 
Rice. Romance of Billy-Goat Hill. 
Ryan. For the soul of Rafael. 

Seott. Heart of Midlothian. 

Smith. Colonel Carter of Cartersville. 
Spearman. Nerve of Foley. 
Spearman. Whispering Smith. 
Stories (short) by American authors. 4 v. 
Stories (short) by English authors. 5 v. 
Stuart. Napoleon Jackson. 

Tolstoi. Long exile. 

Trumbull. Mistress Content Cradock. 
Weyman. Chippinge Borough. 
Whitaker. Faithful. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Ames, H. B. The city problem—What is it? 
Conolly, H. M. City and suburban vegetable 
garden. 
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Kerr, W. H. Co-operative organization busi- 
ness methods. 

Low, Seth. Trend of the century. 

McClure, H. B. Haymaking. 

Mohler, J. R. Rabies or hydrophobia. 

Monahan, A. C. Status of rural education in 
the U. S. 

Phillips, E. F. Control of European Foul- 
brood. 

Phillips, E. F. Preparation of bees for out- 
door wintering. 

Phillips, E. F. Wintering bees in cellars. 

Sechrist, BE. L. Transferring bees to modern 
hives. 

Shaw, E. L. Milk goats. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Timothy. 

White, William. Making butter on the farm. 

Wilson, J. F. The sheep-killing dog. 


Logansport Library Wishes to Dispose of — 


Appleton’s Journal. 1869-71, 74, 75, v. 1-8, 11-13. 

American Whig Review. 1850, 51, 52. v. 12-14 (new 
series v. 7, 9) v. 15. 

Analytical Review. 1788-91. v. 1-10. 

Atlantic Monthly. 1860-65, 67, 70-75, 76-78. v. 6-8, 
2 cop. v. 9, 2 cop. v. 10, 11-14, 2 cop. v. 15, 2 
cop. v. 16, 17-19, 25, 27-41. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 1846, 55, 60, 63, 66. Ameri- 
can ed. v. 28, 41, 51, 93, 99, 100. 

Forum. 1890, 91. v. 8. 

Edinburgh Review Year 1802, 03-33, 45-59, 66. vl. 
57, 75, 83, 87, 89, 91, 938, 95, 98, 99, 101, 103, 
105, 107, 109, 122-123. 

Gentleman’s Magazine and Historical Chronicle. 1737, 
1805, 1806, 1807, 1808, 1818, 1814, 1816, 1817, 
1820, 1821, 1823, 1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, 1828, 
1829, 1830, 1832, 1838, 1834, 1835, 1886, 1839-1856. 
70 vols. altogether. 

Harper’s. 1853, 1854, 1855, 1856. 

Home. 1856, 1859. v. 1, 7. 

Indicator. 1821. v. 2. 

La Belle Assemblée. 1896, 1807. 
2), v. 3 (part 1). 

Literary Panorama. 1807-19. v. 
series). 

Literary Gazette. 1828-34. (no. 572-981.) 

London Quarterly Review (American edition). 1848, 
1853-56, 1866. v. 82, 92-98, 101, 102, 104-108, 119, 
120. 2 cop. of 103. 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 1859, 1860. 

Monthly Mirror. 1803. v. 15. 

Mirror. 1824, 1826, 1828, 1829, 1880, 1881, 1832, 1834. 
v. 4, 7, 9 (11 and 12) (13 and 14) (14 and 15). 
10, 14, 15. 2 cop. 17, 19, 23. 

Notes & Queries. 1857, 1860, 1863, 1864, 
vols. in all. 

North British Review. Mr and June 1866, v. 44. 
Fe and May 1860, v. 32. 

Quarterly Review. Ja and Mr 1828, v. 37. 
Oc 1828, v. 38. 


v. 8 9, 10, 18. 


v. 1 (parts 1 and 


1-15. v. 1-9 (new 


v. 1 and 2. 


1889. 5 


Ji and 
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Westminster Review. Jan and Apr 1866. v. 85. 

Forum (not bound). 1893 De only, 1894 complete, 
1895 Jl missing, 1896 complete, 1897 complete; 
1898, 1899, 1900, 1901 all complete; 1902 Jan, 
Feb, Mr, Apr, My, Jl-Se; 1908, Apr-Je; 1904, 
Apr-Je, Jl-Se, Oct-De; 1905, Jan-Mr, Apr-Je. 

Galaxy. 1876-77. v. 21 no. 1-5, v. 22 no. 1-6, v. 23 
no. 1, 3-6, v. 24 no. 1-6. 

Scribner’s Monthly. May 1871; June, Aug 1872; Jan, 
Aug, Se, Oct 1873. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (American edition). 
1848 v. 27 De missing; 1849 v. 28 Jan, My miss- 
ing; 1855 Apr only; 1868 v. 67 Apr, My, Je only; 
1869 v. 68 and 69 Nov and Dec missing; 1870 
v. 70, 71; 1872 v. 72, 78; 1872 v. 74, 75; 1878 
v. 76, 77; 1874 v. 78, 79; 1875 v. 80, 81; 1876 
v. 82, 83; 1877 v. 84, 85; 1878 v. 86, 87, Oct, Nov, 
Dee 2 cop; 1879 v. 88 Mr missing, v. 89 Aug, 

Sept 2 cop each; 1880 v. 90 Jan missing, v. 91 
Oct, Nov, Dec missing. 

Ladies Repository. Mr 1858; Dec 1863; Fe, Mr, Apr 
1864; My, July 1866; Nov 1867; Mr, Oct, Nov 
1868 ; Fe, Mr, Apr, Aug, Se, Oct, Dec 1869. 

London Quarterly Review. Oct 1868; Jan, Apr, Jl, 


Oct 1869. 

Edinburgh Review. Apr, Jl, Oct 1868; Jan, Apr, Jl, 
Oct 1869. 

Westminster Review. Apr, Oct 1868; Jan, Apr, Jl, 
Oct 1869. 


North British Review. 

Fortnightly Review. 
No. 189, 140, 141, 
148, 149, 150, 151, 
207, 213, 216. 

Chautauquan. 1890, 1891. v. 
12, 1-6; v. 18, 1-6 and 1-5. 

Princeton Review. April 1874; Mr, May, Se, Nov 
1878 ; Jan 1879. 

Journal of Germanic Philology. 
3, 4. 

The Writer. Dec 1890. v. 4 no. 12. 

International Quarterly. v. 10 no. 1; Oct 1904. 

Seribner’s. 1872, 1875, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880. 
v. 9, 3, 4, 5, 6; v. 10, 1-5; v. 18, 1-5; v. 11, Jan, 
Fe, Mr, Apr; v. 4 no. 2; v. 13 1-2; v. 14 no. 2; 
v. 15 no. 4, 2 cop; v. 16 no. 1; v. 17 no. 2; v. 
18 no. 4, 5; v. 20 no. 1. 

Auk. 1894. v. 11 (new series) 1, 2, 3, 
no. 1. 

Statesman. 1890 v. 4 no. 
v. 8 no 1. 

Arena. 1892. v. 5 no. 4; v. 6 no. 4, 5; v. 7 no. 1. 

Independent. 1899 Jan 19, 26, Fe 2, Mr 23, Jl 20, 
27, Aug 8, 17, Nov 2, 14, 21, 28; 1901 Jan 10, 
17, 24, 31, Fe 7, 28, Mr 7; 1906 Jan 25. 


Dec 1868; Mr, Jl, Oct 1869. 

1878, 1879, 1884. New series 
142, 148, 144, 145, 146, 147, 
152, 158, 154, 155, 156, 205, 
10, 2-6; v. 11, 1-5; v. 


1900-01. v. 3 no. 1, 


4, v. 12 


4; v. 7 no. 5, 6, 3 cop; 


JUST NOTES. 


The U. S. Bureau of Education has just 
issued as Home Reading Course 22, a list 
entitled “Agriculture and country life”, of 
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which Indiana libraries should obtain copies. 

The July, 1922, number of the St. Louis 
Library Bulletin is devoted to “Branch li- 
braries in school: buildings” and is a very 
useful summary of conditions. 

The Year-Round Bookselling Plan com- 
mittee has issued a new colored poster with 
the motto, “That Gift? Why not books.” 
Libraries which send for copies will find 
them very effective for early December dis- 
play. Room 417, No. 334 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 


FREE MATERIAL. 


Farmers Bulletins, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
No. 


712 School lunches. 25 p. 


734 Flytraps and their operation. 16 p. 

767 Goose raising. 22 p. 

779 How to select a sound horse. 26 p. 

810 Equipment for farm sheep raising. 28 p. 

1264 Farm manufacture of unfermented apple juice. 
56 p. 4 

1268 Sheep killing dogs. 29 p. 

1269 Celery growing. 32 p. 


NEW LIBRARIES AND BUILDINGS. 


Columbus. A new county library system 
is added to the state’s list by the recent ac- 
tion of the Columbus School and Library 
Board and the county officials of Bartholo- 
mew County. This is the sixth county li- 
brary in the Fourth Congressional district. 
The Columbus board has generously offered 
the use of the present collection to county 
residents at once though the new funds will 
not be available till next spring. The county 
commissioners have levied a two cent tax 
which will assure adequate funds for start- 
ing well. The credit for the co-operation 
is due to Superintendent Donald DuShane 
and to a group of active rural residents led 
by Mrs. Albert H. Newsome who obtained 
the signatures for the necessary petitions. 

It was hoped that Johnson and Lawrence 
counties would join the Franklin and Bed- 
ford library systems in county wide service 
but arrangements could not be made this 


year. 




















Gary. Plans have been drawn for the 
new branch which will be built at 25th and 
Jackson streets. It will be a brick struc- 
ture with shelving for 3,000 volumes and 
costing about $8,000. For the present this 
will obviate the need of the new stack addi- 
tion at the main building. 


Indianapolis. The Indianapolis Historical 
Society has been given a generous gift 
through the will of the late Delavan Smith. 
Mr. Smith left to the society $150,000 to be 
used for an “assembly room, a library stack 
room, a museum, etc., and for the endow- 
ment of the building, operation and pur- 
chase of books”. In addition Mr. Smith 
left the society the very large library of 
Americana material, books and manuscripts 
accumulated by his father, Mr. Wm. Henry 
Smith, in the course of his historical re- 
search work. 


Jasonville. Mayor Irwin Huffman and 
the Jasonville city council have promised to 
levy a library tax at the September, 1922, 
levy. A-committee appointed by Mayor 
Huffman, of which Mrs. Guy Osbon is chair- 
man, is endeavoring to obtain a co-operative 
tax from Wright township, and will join the 
new library board in seeking means to start 
library service at once not waiting till the 
tax money is available next spring. The 
city council will furnish a room for the 
library. 

This leaves only three towns of over 2,500 
in Indiana without libraries, Bicknell, Jasper 
and West Terre Haute. The arrangements 
discussed for obtaining service for West 
Terre Haute from the Terre Haute library 
will probably not be completed in time for a 
tax levy this fall. In Jasper a community 
subscription library has been opened in the 
parish house of St. Josephs Catholic Church. 


Petersburg. The Shrine Club and the 
Women’s Club of Petersburg are interested 
in obtaining a public library for Petersburg 
with Washington and Madison townships. 
Discussion of the problem, however, was 
started too late in the summer to bring it 
to a successful conclusion. Winslow citi- 
zens are also discussing a library so that 
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the first library in Pike County may be 
established there. 


NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES. 


Akron—The Public Library was redec- 
orated this summer both inside and out. 
The Francesville and Kentland libraries 
were others of the smaller buildings where 
redecorating was in order. 


Anderson—The Anderson Public Library 
had an interesting booth at the recent fair 
held to celebrate Madison County’s Cen- 
tennial. The booth was in the tent which 
housed. the historical relics, and the maga- 
zines, books and especially the fans were 
much appreciated. The dodgers distributed 
were headed 

“One Hundred Years Ago 
books were few in Madison County. 
Now the County has four public 
libraries all giving the service of 


good books. 
Visit your Public Library.” 


Brownsburg—The clubs of the town and 
township donated $40 last spring for the 
planting of library shrubbery. 


Auburn—The Eckhart library was given 
220 volumes by the administrators of the 
Sheffer estate. One hundred volumes were 
also given by Geo. V. Schaab. 


Elkhart—The Elkhart Library has been 
asked to furnish a picture of their book 
car and to give a statement of its work, 
to the St. Nicholas magazine. This material 
is to be used in an article which will appear 
in the November number. 

The librarian and the book wagon have 
been requested to appear at the Hillsdale, 
Mich., County Fair to tell the people there 
something of the rural work done by 
Elkhart. 


Evansville—To educate the public in the 
proper care of books was the object of a 
recent exhibit at the Central Library in the 
Coliseum. On display were books that had 
suffered from every conceivable abuse, 
books burned by cigars, run over by the 
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traction, mutilated, scribbled in, books which 
the baby has played with, books which dogs 
have chewed, and even one book that had 
been run through a washing machine. 


Fort Wayne—The main library building 
was closed from Aug. 7th to 21st while the 
entire building was redecorated and the 
walls retinted. The staff took their vaca- 
tions over this period. 


Goshen—The Public Library was closed 
during the month of August while the in- 
terior was redecorated and various minor 
repairs were completed. A new charging 
desk was installed to replace the small one 
which was purchased when the building was 
first opened. 


Jeffersonville—In July the proceeds of the 
larger township tax were available, and the 
library board will utilize the additional 
amount to send books out into the schools 
of the rural portions of the township. The 
tax has hitherto been so low that they were 
exhausted with the upkeep of the central 
building. Stations will probably be placed 
also in the Clarksville and Port Fulton 
sections. 


Lafayette—The Public Library has been 
presented with a portrait of Daniel Mace 
who represented the Lafayette district in 
Congress from 1851-57. The portrait was 
painted by George Winter. 


Lebanon—The library has installed the 
Sioux City plan of circulation, doing away 
with borrowers’ cards. This is in use in 
Elkhart, Rochester and Noblesville. 


Ligohier—As a memorial to her father, 
a former resident of Ligonier, Mrs. Mildred 
Goldsmith Welt of Detroit assumed the ex- 
pense of redecorating the interior and ex- 
terior of the library building. She also 
presenting the library with an attractive 
reading lamp. 


Logansport—Cass County. A new station 
of the county library has been opened at 
New Waverly. The station is located in the 
school building and will be open every Wed- 
nesday afternoon in charge of Miss Pauline 
Black. 
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The entire library of 3,000 volumes of the 
late Judge Daniel B. Baldwin has been given 
to the public library. As a matter of fact 
the will leaving them to the library was 
probated in 1910 and the books have been 
stored in the library while the estate was 
being closed up. 


Madison—Miss Drusilla Cravens of the 
Madison-Jefferson County Library Board 
was. hostess recently at a luncheon for the 
board, staff and county station custodians. 


Marion—The Marion Public Library was 
also closed during August while the entire 
building was renovated and redecorated. 
The former green walls have been tinted 
an attractive Chinese ivory. Patrons were 
allowed to take out six books on a card 
in ‘anticipation of the closing and the chil- 
dren’s shelves were almost entirely emptied 
by the demand. 


Michigan City—The Public Library was 
to receive all the profits from the recent 
Redpath Chautauqua. We hope said profits 
materialized. Carlisle was to receive a 
similar gift recently but—“there wasn’t no 
core”. 


North Manchester—The public library has 
been giving special service to Servia in 
Chester township, by sending out a motor 
car loaded with books one morning each 
week, 


North Vernon—The library had a special 
booth at the Purdue Experimental Farm 
Demonstration picnic, with registration 
blanks, books and comfortable chairs. 


Notre Dame—A special collection of 1,200 
books and periodical volumes on chemical 
subjects has been added to the University. 


Odon—Prof. L. A. Childress recently 
donated 150 volumes to the Odon Library. 


Peru—Mrs. Moses Puterbaugh who died 
in April left $12,000 to the school and li- 
brary board for the construction of an addi- 
tion to the Peru library building which shall 
house a historical collection and museum. 
An additional $10,000 was left as an en- 
dowment income from which is to be used 














for the upkeep of the collection and build- 
ing. 

Richmond—The Morrisson-Reeves Library 
has been given a remarkable collection of 
books on Quakerism by the four Richmond 
Friends Meetings. This collection includes 
representative books of most modern 
Quaker authors. 

Roachdale—The Public Library has in- 
stalled three stations in outlying portions 
of Franklin township. That at Raccoon is 
in the home of Mr. Samuel Owens, that at 
Fincastle with Mr. Simpson McGaughey and 
that at Carpentersville with Mr. Virgil 
Bridges. 

Well attended story hours have been con- 
ducted each Saturday morning during the 
summer. 

Seymour—The Public Library has just 
installed two new book stacks with space 
for 1,600 volumes. 

Tipton—The Tipton Art Club has just ex- 
pended $225 in purchasing for the public 
library a D«visson picture “Early autumn 
in the Hill Country”, one of the pictures dis- 
played in the recent Brown County exhibi- 
tion. 


PERSONALS. 


Mrs. Inis Williamson Aubrey, Summer 
School, 1921, has resigned as assistant in the 
Cataloging Department of the Evansville 
Library and her place is taken by Freda 
Silver, Summer School 1922. Other new 
appointments at Evansville are Ruth 
Mathewson, a graduate of Wellesley Col- 
lege and Simmons Library School, as first 
assistant at East Side, Gladys Jones as 
first assistant at the Coliseum, and Alice 
Stevens of Columbus as assistant to the 
Librarian of Evansville College. 

Mrs. Edna Switzer Baker has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Plymouth Public 
Library. Mrs. Baker was in charge of the 
Plymouth Library for several years before 
her marriage. 

Catherine Bailey, S. S. ’20; Florence 
Buenting, S. S. ’20, and Margaret Black, 
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all of the Indianapolis Public Library staff, 
have been given leave of absence to attend 
the New York State Library School at Al- 
bany. Zella Spence and Mabel Hunt of the 
Indianapolis Children’s Room will spend the 
winter in Cleveland taking the special 
course in Children’s work offered by the 
Cleveland Public Library. 

Edna Bollinger, S. S. ’22, has joined the 
staff of the South Bend Public Library. Her 
place as assistant in North Manchester is 
taken by Catherine Humbert. 

Anna G. Brockschlager, S. S. 19, has re- 
signed as librarian of the Switzerland 
County Public Library to take a position 
in the Children’s Room of the Fort Wayne 
Library. Elizabeth Campbell, S. S. ’21, 
has also resigned as assistant and is visiting 
in Oklahoma. 

Mrs. Bert Cites has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Wanatah Community Library 
in place of Frances Sheviak. 

Mrs. Goldie Condon was elected as libra- 
rian in the Greentown Public Library when 
Dagmer Miller recently resigned to become 
a nurse. 

Grace Davis of Terre Haute, S. S. 1903, 
completed the four summers’ course at 
Chautauqua this year as did Bertram 
French of Columbia City. The Linton, 
Noblesville and South Bend libraries were 
represented in junior classes. 

Clara Downs has resigned as librarian of 
the Idaville Community Library and Gladys 
Irelan has been appointed to the position. 

Deloris Doyle was elected librarian of the 
Van Buren Public Library when the former 
librarian, Lydia McMillan, resigned to be- 
come Mrs. Leon Parker. 

Nellie Gorrell was appointed librarian at 
Avon, on the resignation of Gladys Mc- 
Calment. 

Sara Hill, S. S. ’22, was elected librarian 
of the Rockport Public Library when Jessie 
Harrison recently resigned. 

Pearl Kesling has been appointed assist- 
ant in the Akron Public Library. 

Oliver P. Kistler, president of the Royal 
Center library board since its organization 
in 1914 and father of Ellen Kistler of the 
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Peru Public Library, S. S. 1919, was killed 
in an automobile accident in August. 

Helen Linkhart, S. S. 1920 of the Gary 
Public Library staff, has resigned to enter 
Indiana University. 

Inez Long has resigned as librarian of 
the Dunkirk Public Library and Lucille 
Painter has taken the position. 

Lyndell Martling, S. S. 1916, gave up her 
work as librarian at Mishawaka and plans to 
enter library school. The school board which 
has charge of the Mishawaka Library has 
elected Marie E. Simpson as librarian. Miss 
Simpson is a former Mishawaka teacher and 
for the past two years has been librarian 
of the normal school at Moorhead, Minn. 

Isa Merrill was appointed assistant in the 
Connersville Public Library upon the mar- 
riage of Doris Dickson. 

Anna M. Nye, trustee of the Lynn Pub- 
lic Library who took part of the Commis- 
sion Summer course this year, was com- 
mandeered by the Houghton, Mich., Public 
Library Board when she went to her sum- 
mer home near Houghton and is now libra- 
rian of the Houghton Library. 

Maude Oestreicher has resigned from the 
Vincennes library staff to join the staff at 
Logansport. Two members of the Logans- 
port staff are this fall entering the Wiscon- 
sin University Library School at Madison. 
These are Evelyn. Watkins and Florence 
Webb, S. S. 714. Other Indiana students in 
this year’s Madison class are Lillian Pulver 
of Plymouth, Pearl M. Thompson of South 
Bend, S. S. ’20, and Helen Tukey of Marion, 
S. oS. “20. 

Wilma M. Porter, S. S. ’21, of Salem was 
married July 25th to Howard O. Pickle- 
heimer. 

Eugenia Raymond of Columbus, Ohio, has 
been appointed Reference Librarian in the 
Muncie Public Library. 





LIBRARY OCCURRENT 


C. A. Reeve, president of the Plymouth 
Public Library Board since its organiza- 
tion, died early in August. 

KE. H. Shirk, one of the trustees of the 
Tipton Public Library, died during August. 
When the Carnegie building was erected in 
1903 Mr. Shirk gave it an endowment of 
$5,000. The interest from this sum is spent 
each year for books and the library board 
has just placed a bronze tablet in the read- 
ing room commemorating the gift. 


Rachel Stier, S. S. 1915, formerly libra- 
rian at Nappanee, was married Sept. 9th 
to Donald Stoops. Mr. and Mrs. Stoops 
will be at home in Urbana, III. 


Jos. J. Sumpter of the Converse library 
board died in July. 


John T. Thompson, president of the Li- 
brary Board, Gas City, since its organiza- 
tion, died suddenly Sept. 13th. 

Vivian Trittschuh, S. S. 717, of Tipton, 
was married June 27th to Wm. B. Jessee 
of Gary, Ind. 

John Walker, formerly a teacher in Ver- 
non township, has been appointed librarian 
of the Fortville, Vernon Township, library 
to succeed Miss Anne Trittipoe, who will 
spend the winter in Pullman, Washington. 

Mrs. Sarah Follett Walker, S. S. ’14, 
formerly librarian at Plainfield and Carmel, 
has been made assistant librarian at the 
Spades Park Branch of the Indianapolis 
Library. 

Margaret A. Wade of Anderson was made 
chairman of the A. L. A. small library 
section and Elizabeth C. Ronan, secretary 
at the recent Detroit meeting. 

Dr. Frank B. Wynn, for years a member 
of the advisory committee of the Indianap- 
olis Public Library, was killed while moun- 
tain climbing in the Rockies in July. 
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